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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE oe 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buc » W. 
wooeive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 

ew. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Wostherk Cetmanr tt is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & CO., 


Berlin Agents for THz READER, will receive the names 
of Subsocibens and take charge of Books intended for Review 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue Reaper, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 

of Subscriber on account of Tue Reaper. Annual Sub- 
cription, inclsuding postage, 13 rupees. 





OMPARATIVE [GRAMMAR.—THE 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE (open to the Public) will 
be delivered by T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S., at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, on MONDAY, November 14th, 
at 4 p.m. precisely. Subject :—‘‘ The Verbs signifying ‘to 
be’ in the Indo-European family: their One Origin and 
Primitive Meaning.”’ 





ATPANTIO AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Offices—2, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Issuz or Seconp MortGace Bonps 
(Ohio Division). 


Payable in London. 4,000,000 dols. Due in 1883. 
Coupons due Ist January and Ist July. 


Secured by a Registered Mortgage on the Income and all 
Corporate Rights, Privileges, Lands, Franchises, Plant, 
and Property of the Ohio Division of the Railway. 


The Bonds are redeemable at par in New York, or in 
London at 4s. 6d. per dollar, and are transferable without 
stamp or endorsement; Interest Coupons are attached to 
the Bonds, payable semi-annually, at the Consolidated Bank 
in London, at the fixed rate of 4s. to the dollar. The Bonds 
will be issued at 66, at which rate Bonds of 1000 dollars will 
cost £148. 10s., carrying Coupons due Jan. 1, 1865. 

The Coupons represent £14 per annum on each Bond o 
1000 dollars, or 94 per cent. interest on price of issue. 

The several divisions of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway have been consolidated under the government of 
James Robb, Esq., whose reputation as a banker and railway 
administrator is established in Europe as well as in America. 
Mr. Robb, as poeessené of ‘the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway, joins the direction of the Erie and other lines form- 
ing the through route between New York and St. Louis, so 
as to secure unity of action. 

The price of issue has been fixed at 66. 

The terms of issue are as follows :— 


p 2 8. d. dols. 
5 per cent. on application, being 11 5 0 per Bond of 1000 
10 . on allotment i 10 0 p. 
15 ms 19th November ,, 3315 0 4 
15 ‘ia 19th December ,, 38315 0 pa 
21 «©, isthJanuary ,, 47 5 of 168 £7 Coupon 
£148 10 0 


Subscribers have the option of paying the instalments in 
_ advance, and will be allowed a discount of 9 per cent. per 
annum on such pre-payments. 

After allotment, scrip certificates will be issued to “‘ bearer.”’ 
These certificates will be exchanged for bonds to “ bearer ’”’ 
on \pegmens of the final instalment. 

a x Ap — may ne cuveined at ine Consolidated 
; or e ces 0 e Company, No. 2, Broad 
Street, London, E.C.; or of 


E, F. SATTERTHWAITE, Broker, 


38, Throgmorton Stre t, London, E.C. 
London, Oct, 12, 1864, nis z ae 





ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

ISSUE of SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS able in 
London.—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that NO APPLI- 
CATION for these BONDS will be received after the 31st 
instant, By Order. 

No, 2, Old Broad Street, Oct, 21, 1864. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every di on of Business conducted with 
— Ame pags su ~~ ales, Victoria, and also by 
respective Colonies, » upon current terms with the 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





H=ROU Oa ANY. Limited pore INSU. 
f i Cannon Srreer. 
PN" ob iauniNe MEE Re ATR ae 
Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J, SHRUBB, Manager and Secretary. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
PUBLIC READING and SPEAKING. CHARLES 
FURTADO, Esq., will commence his Coame by an INTRO- 
DUCTORY LE E on RHETORICAL DELIVERY, 
on MONDAY next, 3ist inst., at Four o’clock. 
Fee for the Course, £2. 2s., for Students free to the Col- 
lege; for others, £2. 7s. 
The Lessons will be practical, given in Classes of Ten 
Pupils, and of one hour’s duration. 
Admission to the Introductory Lecture free, for Ladies as 
well as Gentlemen. 
JOHN ROBERT SEELEY, M.A.., 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS, C, ATKINSON, 
Secretary to the Council. 
Oct, 25th, 1864. 





ROYAL SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND MARINE ENGINEERING. 


The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education have 
determined, after communication with the Admiralty and 
the Institute of Naval Architects, to open at South Kensing- 
ton a School of Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering. 


The School is for the instruction not only of Admiralt 
pout from the Royal Dockyards and officers of the Boy 

ary. but also for the use of Naval Architects and Ship- 
builders in wood and iron, Marine Engineers, Foremen of 
Works, Shipwrights, and the public generally. 

The Admiralty have deposited their Collection of Naval 
Models at the South Kensington Museum, and My Lords 
trust that the private ship-builders of the country will give 
their assistance in rendering the collection more complete. 


The School will have a yearly Session at South Kens n 
of six months, from November to April. It willopen earlyin 
November next. 


When the School is not open, arrangements will be made, 
if yoestble, for study in the Royal and in private 
yards. 


ADMISSION, 


The fee for the full course of instruction will be £25 for each 
Session of six months, or £60 for the eourse of three years. 
The public will be admitted to the full corresponding courses 
of lectures on ent of a fee of £5, or to each sa 
course for fees which will be hereafter determined. long 
as there is room in the School the public will also have the 
opportunity of attending any of the separate classes of in- 
struction on the payment of proportionate fees. 


Four free studentships will be given in competition if 
qualifieé candidates come up, and to the two best of these 
scholarships of £50 per annum. 


Information as to the subjects of competitive examination 
will be forwarded on application. 


The competition this year will take place early in November 
at a time to be hereafter announced. The syllabuses of 
the subjects, except practical shipbuilding, are given in the 
Directories for Science and Navigation Schools. 


DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 


Diplomas will be given to all persons, whether they have 
received their instruction at the school or not, who the 
final examinations of the school, provided that they give 
satisfactory evidence of having gone through the course of 
practical work recommended by the Council of the Institute 
of Naval Architects. These diplomas will be of two grades, 
according to the success of the candidate in the examination, 
the title of the higher rece being Fellow, and of the lower, 
Graduate, of the Royal School of Naval Architecture. Cer- 
tificates for success in special subjects, and prizes also will be 
given to the students at the end of the session. 

The Rev. J. Woolley, LL.D., has been appointed, with the 
concurrence of the Admiralty, Ins ctor-General and Di- 
rector of Studies, and Mr. ©. W. errifield, F.R.S., Prin- 
cipal of the Royal School of Naval Architecture. 

The Principal will be directed to afford any information in 
his power to parents and guardians respecting the board and 
lodging of those who desire to reside in the neighbourhood. 
It must, however, be distinctly understood that the Depart- 
ment takes no responsibility in the matter. 

All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
Science and Art a of the Committee of Council on 
Education, South Kensington, W. 

By order of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 





HE ROYAL SCHOOL OF NAVAL 


ARCHITECTURE AND MARINE ENGINEERING. 
~The SCHOOL will be OPENED on TUESDAY, the 
Ist NOVEMBER. The Princ will give a Public Address 
in the Lecture Theatre of the South Kensington Museum, at 
$p.m,. Students must attend at the Principal Office in the 

orning before 12 o’clock, to get their papers signed. 


By Order of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 





HE GENERAL PROVIDENT AND 
CONFIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrices :—14, New King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
DIRECTORS, 


The Right Honourable Lord Henry Gordon, Chairman. 

All kinds of Assurance and Annuity business transacted by 
this Company. 70 per cent. of the profits divided amongst 
the Insurers every fifth year, 


Policies payable during the lifetime of Insurer. 


SICK POLICIES guaranteeing from 5s. to £5 
during Sickness. grt wees 


Prospectuses forwarded to any address, and all communi- 
cations will receive prompt attention on being A mee ng 
G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, Manager. 
Active Agents Wanted. 





STAB LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
0, M STREET INDON :—Direcrors: Chairman 
~CHARLES “HARWOOD, Esa. ren Judge ‘of the 
County Court of Kent, and Recorder of Shrewsbury.—De- 
co ae pp ee 
8c n oO L le 

ed Fund exceeds Haifa —- 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary, 








‘WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE. 
EsTABLISHED 1842. 
Cuier Orrices—3, Parliament Street, London, and 77, King 
Street, Manchester. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
General Manager and Actuary. 
Private Agents Wanted. 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 


BEITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict., Cap. 9. 
1, Princes Srreet, Bank, Lonpon. 


Every description of Lire Assurance Business transacted 
at the lowest rates of Premium consistent with security, 

The various Tables, some of which are to this 
Company, have been studiously adapted to the requirements 
of every of Assurers. x 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


a 














SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1809. 
Ixvestep Funps ... . ._ £2,2383,927 17 7 
AwnxvuaL REVENUE Havr-a-MILLION. 


Business transacted in 1863. 
FIRE PREMIUMS RECEIVED, less Re- 
Insurances ‘ ° 


CLoss or THE Booxs FoR 1864. 


Life Policies with Profits effected during this year will 
receive One Year’s additional Bonus, in comparison to later 


Entrants. 

The SEPTENNIAL DECLARATION of PROFITS will 
be made on the close of the Books for 1865. 

Ninety Per Cent. of the whole Profits is divided among 
the Participating Policy-holders. 

RATES FOR INDIA, CEYLON, &c. 

New Tables for Residents, Civil or Military, in these Coun- 
tries, have recently been adopted. 

Full Explanations, Tables of Rates, &c., wy by obtained 
from any of the Company’s Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

F. W. LANCE, Secretary. 
LONDON—HEAD OFFICES, 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C, 
WEST END OFFICE .. . 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
*,* Agents wanted for the vacant districts. 


[NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1834, 


LIFE ASSURANCE ar very Low Premicms. Annual 
Division of Profits. All Premiums on Policies with Profi 
British or Indian, Military or Ci reduced one-half in 1 
after six payments. Accumulated ds, £815,000. Annual 
Income, £135,000, Prospectus on application at the Head 
Office as above, or at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, 


Actuary and Secretary. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANOE 
COMPANY, 


1, Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, London, 
Established 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved 
Fund, 2£1,900,000. 


Losses paid, 23,000,000. 


FIRE INSURANCES granted on every description of 

roperty at home and abroad at moderate rates. Claims 

berally and promptly settled. 

Insurances on 8 ‘ Fixtures in 
— at a reduction of one-half the duty formerly 


\ ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


#&, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
Founpep 1n 18%. 
Trustees: 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application, 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


HE ONLY COMPLETE anp RELIABLE 
LUPE ASSUNANCE OLIGUES rs hah 
bo PANY of SCOTLAND by the Lord 














rities. 
Epixsvuren, 13, Queen Street. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
Lonpon, 54, Cn ancery % 
J, BENNETT, Resident Secrotary 
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THE READER. 
29 OCTOBER, 1864. 














MITH, BECK, AND BECK’S NEW G UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


ey oe 
Bri open on Mon ne rom 
Rho am to5 p.m. Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 


WiNiteR EXHIBIPION, 120, Pall Mail. 
—The 





n What has ‘Jomk been wanted.” —Times, Sept. ‘1861. 
‘CE. mes Si SLANG aaa t dad wd 





Ey Avant ps sk PHARMAOY 

TAUGHT IN TEN LESSONS (Fee, Ten Gaines), 
by Mr. ACLAND, 26 tone Street, Portman Dare, 
near the Marble yO ome daily, from 10 a.m. to ! 





R. ACLAND, Mepicat RupBerR and 

GALVANIST, REMOVED to 26, Bryanstone Street, 

Portman Square, n the Marble Arch. At home from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. daily. 





[PEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND 
AND BUILDING SOCIETY. 





PERSONS ne CASH TO INVEST 


e past ten 
yearly: ‘he profit credited tom me 4 per annum. 
PERSONS WANTING MONEY 
Can nee pavenase - Freehold or ee reperty $e for 
of years not ex fifteen, rtgage 
aw hie «3 le by equal mon instalments. Interest (in mae 
tion to a small premium ), 5 per cent. on the balance each 


i Apply to HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
OFFICES—s4, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 


Norsg.—Three hundred and th te 
have Dead paeiebel to hous peacoat ee petting 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, H 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 


‘ COMPENSATION 
‘ HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


. 
For Particulars a to the Clerks at of the Railw 
Stations, to the prey nts, or at the Offices, 10, REGE 


STREET, and 64, COR HILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


g, Shooting, 
Payment 





(\LERICAL, & SCHOLASTIO AGENCY 
OFFICES, 
78, BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 


The tp Cleray, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
of Behos vel informed that they 


charge. one at a few hours’ 

Governesses, Com- 

. Undeniable references 
ter, so 


accept Offices 
eee es snectability and good faith of the | & 


vowons i. Schools aiponed of. Pupil 


S L MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
sere cu be yd. = of order, and registers the 


heat with | escription pir free by 
post, or to or to Exon m appligation obi’ Cornbill, ‘B.C. 





W LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 
° Sorrican ee , INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appoint: 


ae ctfally 34 the Public that Microscopes, Tele- 

orm 

> | peopes, Opera Glasses, Mathematical and P osophical 

Instruments of = best construction, may be obtained at 
his ent, 

Jl and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
The Prize M 1862, is awarded to W. L. for excellence 
of Microscopes, In uction Coils, &c. 


-| POR EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 

SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE is the 
simplest, cheapest, and best ; doing pe Matt hing — 
an fancy work in a superior manner. ce from 


Wuicut and Mayy, 143, Holborn Bars, London, 44 
Mannufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich. 








ff XDEROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station underthe direction of Mr. Mrr- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropath hic Establishment, Priess- 
1 nitz House, Paddington Green, W.) 
rnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of git ‘moet salubrious spots in land, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and dd in half-an pmoate ride by the Great North- 
e King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
start every ae 


For Sere ene Prospectuses apply to Mrs. Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
by 3, Hot and Gold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sol “by all oa yng e Dealers in bsp ve is manu- 
fect gay b rs of the Sole DPRe tas 
OSES. 6 DURE STREET, READING, the 

on aet ce Warehouse. 


Aut Oruers ARE Spurious IMITATIONS. 








GAUCE. —LEA anpd PERRINS’ 
. WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perriys. 

The Public are respectfully cautione against worthless 
imitations, and shoul a that Lea and Perrins ‘te 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Ex ons, , by the Proprietors, 


Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLacKWELL; Messrs. BAr- 
CLAY and Son, London, &c, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 


unive 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Ln heapne A By: ey act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient, are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stances, and thousands of gerecte can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 
1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and lis. each, Passows Se Behis om.— 





Caution! Be sure toask for “ Norton’s Prius,” do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
irene eyors to ae. R.H. the Princess or WaLzes. This 
dec by in THE Roya, LAauNDRY, and was awarded a 


omy Meme 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 
Woruerspoon & Co.;-Glasgow and London. 





RIVATE TUTOR.—A GENTLEMAN 


(Member of the London University) who ie 36 is Master ina 
for jd Navy, &c., and who is familiar with the 


large School 
Hoa, Genres an Eugagennen of the Army, Na ASTY, d bf soap 

denies Address, stating Salary, fc. 
Mr Seaptangtor oy oe 


ARTRIDGE AND OOZENS, 
MANUF 





STREBT, corner of . e 

varied Beook inthe i by ag Py 
velo) int and z Househo. 

aval ust and tS, “Bonk, Household 

STATIONER free to any Railway Station 

on Arma, oF Order.—No C#ansr for 


— 1 oles a gol Oro 
Weiler. ost Fe 


Doctors combine them ! | ‘The ESSENT 


i Stomach Darangenent, uronic Brae Braperain, whit erate 


To be had of Wholesale Patent Medicin Vendors, and 
all xeapectable Chemists throughout the Country, in bottles 


Full Directions for Use on wrappers enclosing the bottles. 
Rm ARIOIOS sad MILL’ GHEASES, 4p LORE 
lens han OnE dn Baise, Subetitate for Tuxpentine, pt 


1. Kea tioneny r sup lied = 


gnery Gable, sie ig fete 








M*®, 2 HOWABD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 
troduced an entirely new description of 

AnriFiciat ‘TE TEETH, fixed without springs, 
rfectly F resemble the natural teeth Os as 
distinguised trom the originals by the cooemt 
ve” They never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This m method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support ree end. peenerys reserve teeth that are loose, and is 
Sy renepre saracakecson.end aastonicn. Doone 
catio 

52 t. At home from an 1s ale 





(TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

oun Gane mesma WOoh des Bene eather 
RAN 

Cross 1 rebiehed 1820, offer to the Public 

PAINLESS DE ag Artite al tooth SEE 

natural, comfortable and arable. than any yet produced. 

The loose teeth 


-adhesive, ‘af — 5 support to 
renering ta pat nllgnen uire but 
ene visit fit, and are @ supplied at at iene com completely ‘defying 


app F Moacy, tility ~ +) 
an oe cot t 
success of this system, vide Tanta ane é ¥ 


4 a paced Sa cos Ge of Sha dome neand. 








DENTAL SURGERY. 
M*. ROTEMENS inh MOSELY’S 
ARTTFICIAL TEE eH, Gams ae Pee SSR UOEIGS ot 


> Grabes patent, dated De- 


coats on ‘whereby. the the consinnal Outlay of new teeth 
any cause being easily 


is avoided, an alterations from 
remedied, all ries and fastenings 





“#4 e* No Coxwzcrioy wirm axy or Tus sate Nase. 
9, GROSVENOR STREET. 
530 








Great Eastern Cuemicat Works, StowMARKET, Svur- 
FOLK :—Messrs, THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


je paces rok ek eke ¥? Sor 
o 
an Gund wes of Januatfy’las an Process, the _ 


os of Baron L ~in Messrs. bly ge 4, & Co, 


w able to supply Gun Cotton in its most im] ved 
form, a either for the purposes of E estat and ing, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the seryice 


of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 
The advantages of Baron Leyx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes or ARTILLERY. 


e same initial velocity of projectile can be obtain 
by ac arge of Gun I velocity of thepr of the weight of sued 
wader. 
sa . Nosmoke from the peoueen. 
;. Does not foul the gun 
4. Does not heat the gun to the injurions degree of gun- 


Ww 
Pe aor same yelocity to the projectile with much smaller 
revoil of ie 

6. Will uce Pie ees same initial yelocity of projectile with 
a shorter piigt gth o 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force, 


For Crvit ENGINEERING AND MINING, 


e of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 


9. Ach 
orce of gunpowder. 


explosive fo 

10. It may be so ‘used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to — stnaller pieces than gunpowder, and 80 facilitate its 
remova 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. Tn working coal mines, bringing down much r 
quantities with a given charge, ppd absence of smoke, enable 
a RES greater quantity of work to be done in a given ‘time at 
agiven cost 

13, The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 


powder 

14, In blasting rock under water the wider e and 
greater force of a hey charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine wor 

15. The pecnliar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer tO destroy and remove arine Bone and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 


bers for the charge. 


For MInitary ENGINEERING. 


~- aga weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powde 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer fo de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove évery kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than powder. 

19. For the same purpose, From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the pee 4 case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For NavaL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing ‘of one impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke alibws con- 

tinuous rapid firing to be ‘maintained. The absence of foul- 

a= Xo 0 heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
tary artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, ome d oapoenee do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun 

23. It can be went sported through fire wituout Conger, 
simply by bein welana. and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as good as before. 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the “7 of rope or yarn. 

25. The patent Gun Cotton has the Seattliaxity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. 


Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Minis charges will be —- 
in the rope form according to the diameter of hore 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with it truc- 
a as to the method of using it in mines also be sup- 
plied. 


They are also prepared 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to 


ption of ammunition. ‘ 
Artillerists who prefer to man their own cartridges. 
the patentee through 


may make special ements wi 
Messrs. PRENTICE & Con 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





to manufacture the Gun Lorton. 
every 





THRESHER’S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 
Next Door to Somerset-House, Strand. 


SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE Bibl 
& DELIGHTFUL ‘and LASTING FRAGRANCE, as 
ye CELEBRATED UNITED" SERVICE "SOA! 
ABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 
Scld by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the 
ae of J. ©. and J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and 


Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, &., 
Where also may be Chiaiped. thats Prize Medal Paraffine 
es. 








ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 
A oe No Holder Potent or Scraping. PATENTED. 


mie Grn and J. grad ge Urrer Mansu, LaMBBTH. 


Ted CELEBRATED UNITED cpio SOP TEE 
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Sales by Auction. 
he Valuable Libraries of an Eminent Chancery Bar- 
* rister, retiring, and of 2 auntew Solicitor, deceased. 


ME. HODGSON will SELL by AU! Une , 
at his Rooms, 115, > my! Lane, W.C., on TH 
DAY, November 3, at One o’Clock, most punetually, th 
Valuable LAW LIBRARIES, as above, com an 
Journal, a complete set, from 1822 to 1864 inc naive -anoth r 
Set, 1842 to 1864— 


Chitty’s Equity sarspewood ane dutivégenc ing” Fickerings 


Statutes at Large, 108 Vols.—Runnington’s Statutes, 
Continuation, 78 Vols. and Parts—and a fine Series of the 
Common Law and Chancery Reports to the Present Time. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ant Collection of Rare and Curious Black-Letter 
ature, Productions in the Infancy of Printing, Far'y 
Edition of the Holy Scriptures, Li Liturgteal and 
orks 


OUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL 


AUCTION, at their ms, 22, Fleet Street, on 
pe Det ae {three Yolo Ag 








Be Gti eu ap Ron en 
Ijterature™ Wor s ; Martyrs Putian i of t urch 
of England, zealous in the Cause of the Reformation—Con- 
troversial Treatises relative to the Troublous Times of 
Charles the First and Second—Writings by the Heads of 
Colleges. Fellows, Scholars, ent at en who were Se- 

K the Times of the 
Grea t he Rares ks by the WP wonikeors, eminent Lawyers 
and Antiquaries, distinguished in the Ciyil Commotions, 
amongst which may be enumerated— 

In Fouio: Book of Common R jp ye! black letter, known 
as the Sealed Book, reer rare, calf dges, 1662—Cranmer’s 
Answere to Gardiner, very rare, alt ex extra, 1580—Dart’s Can- 
egrburyt Cathedral, plates—Hog 8 Bics¥a, wards of 150 

folio, pongeee oSrer Bes 8 lesiastical 
f vols., Phy, 1408 


° 
Ep beste rare - inet bf ently t 
Speed r Histo of Great ritain, extra—J ypogtaphy wocks, 
ac 


black letter, ilt—Erasmus’s New Testament dedicated 
to Edwardthe Sixt , black letter, calf,1551—Ca 1’s Exposition 
of oe oe of i ob, 4 con rs calf Bib blia + “7 ff Aine. Merny 
1476— quinatis Catena Aurea vangelia, 
enet.. 1s — Keach’s Borfyeare Metaphors, best editi tion, 
estiges gf hes "Pontom 37 etchings by Fas 
Mtisuale  Bpeclalen mio ape 1500—Foxe's Book of Martyrs, 
black letter, 3 vo | oak binding, 1631—Walker’s 
Sufferings of the ote calf, gilt, 1714—Leslie’ s Works 
2 vols., calf, gilt, 1721—Sermones Thesauri, gothic type,printe 
by Koberger, 1496—Whitgift’ s (Abp.) Defense, black letter, 
1574—Weever’s Funeral Monuments, calf antique, 1631, 
ix UARTO: Shekepsate s Plays, from the text of Johnson 
and § sotens, plates by Heath, Fuseli, and Stothard, to- 
ther with Boydell’s set of plates on russia extra, with 
Borders of gold on the sides—Biblia Sacra Latina, Volgate 
Editionis, morocco antique, very rare, 1489—~— Lewis's 
aphical Dictionary — Britton’s Fine Arts of the En fish 
Se hool, plates—Hogarth’s Works, morocco— Bagster’ 8s Poly- 
lot Bible — Neal’s Puritans, 2 ‘vols. — Jackson’s Ancient 
ingdoms, 8 vols., calf—Antiquarian Reperto plates 
4yols., russia—Wycliffe’ s New Testament, beautif y printed 
by Whittingham; from Lea Wilson’s copy, morocco, Picker- 
ing, 1848—Triloginm Anime, Gothic type, N uremb., 1498— 
Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, plates, 3 vols., calf —Cook’s 
Vo ages, numerous plates, with the Atlas, "9 vols., calf— 
Calmet’s Biblical Dictionary, by Charles Tay lor, 200 "plates, 
5 vols., calf. 
». Ix doravo : Bamineon 8 a, St yoln: | ‘ 4 vols., calf extra— 
akspeare’s 8, by Ree vols., large paper, russia— 
Milton’s Works, by Todd, 6 vols., per, russia—Wall 
on Infant Baptism, 4 vols., cloth it -Ste terne’s Works, best 
Edition, 4 vols., calf extra—Friends in Council, 4 vols., calf 
extra— acaulay’ s Essays, 3 3 sels. » calf extra—Prescott’s 
Mexico, 3 vols., calf extra—Hallam’s Works, 6 vols., calf 
extra—Pictoriai Edition of Shaks ere, 8 vols., bound in 17, 
green morocco, extra—Arabian ights, pictorial edition 
8 vols., ohen IDdFAODS exita — Set arOT, Tatler, and 
ian, 4 vols., large a ia _extra— Walpole’ 2 
Ansodoten of Painting. by way, 150 portraits b Finden, 
5 vols., turkey, moroeen ex xtra—Hearne’s Metrical Ghronietos 
4 vols., turkey, morocco extra—Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, b 
Townsend, 8 'yols.—Pictorial Edition of the Holy Bible, 
4 vols, Se Miiller 8 or hi, 2 vols.—Beloe’s Anecdotes, 6 vols. 
os ’s Wor th his Life, b Lord King, 11 yols., c 
“a logiea! Go ee ection, 5 vo Mitford, 
joas tot e Pg ley Jeffrey’ 4 


Sinith, y coe fon oxtra—Todd's ie new edition, 


morocco 


—Jo Dr) vee ll vols. mo — 
slang Bi. by Soames, b ae) 4 v0 <i, lt 





on oT Ghusch History, ‘ty “Bre wer, t . 
6 Goh. Robin Hood, by G Gute pont ‘ea ao 
holt, 2 Yols., inte ant e—Ritson’ 3 y . atch, | Metvill 8 
Sermons, 5 vols., antique-Lardner's’ (Dr aie 8, 


y a age A calf gilt— Middleton’ ~ mee, Pe by Dyce, 

vo wndes’s Biblio, her’s 

ual, 5 zols. Bro emt (Prof) by uy vols. cal exiee 
Romaunt of the Tepe, & ii. 


¢., b Mioolag, 
d pany oes io, eee tet ee and bound in 


the first style ees osbrook 

ea. Sake Kaithosber, Kel Kelly. Mackenzie, Meyer, Nutt 
Riviere, “Sifant Wright, Zaehnsdorf, 

and es pen } erg together with the first- 


class Spanish Mahogany Bookeases, Library Furniture, &c, 


Rocins, And af te Otices of Mesa, Gab a Sones, ib, bid 


Jewry Chambers, Solicitors for the A 





Important Sale: LIBRARY of M. C0. B. HASE, Membre de 
U Institut. 


[ABITTE, LIBRAIRE, 5, quart MALa- 


QUAIs, pase L’INsTITUT a "Pans: op te. Litten DES 


icleting £0 here wae ike or eick T aEnITS 
ce ont ae. *Valgerie: et des May spices = 


Grecs et ORIENTAUX, DES CHARTES, 4, 

BrBuiotH® UE DE Fev M. C., B. Has oOmmandéur de ia 
Légion d’Honneur, Membre de I'Tnatitut (Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres) mombce Associé des Acadé- 








mies de Saint-Pétersbourg eb. d, rlin, Membre de la 
aeiiat resale ae piers : 
Conservateur 
sdvite ae Biblioth ; dont la vente 
aura lieu le Lundi ate , 
Paris (M gp je Candi, ad ovenmbre, ™ 186 oss qalyants, & 
*.* Le Catalogue est enyoyé franco sur demande affranchie, 
LIBRARY of Peugeeor FRITZ. 
D, PITON, RP DES 
3 RG :—Cata- 
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25, PALL MALL, 8.W. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
CENTRAL OFFICES: 
25, PALL MALL, AND 30, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W, 
CITY BRANCH: 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 10s. 6p. PER ANNUM UPWARDS. 


LISTS, TERMS, AND ALL OTHER INFORMATION FORWARDED (FREE) UPON APPLICATION TO 





HENRY FOWLER, Sronerary. 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


pore, SETEONE FoREER® A? 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Next tHe Royat Pouyrecunic INsTITUTION, 





Single Subscription, One Guinea. 





Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas 
to any amount, according to the supply required. 

Great pdventngss are offered by this Library to Country 
Sabesribers, fx the large number of Volumes supplied at 
one e 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 
large numbers. 

The best. French, German, and Italian books also added 
immediately on publication. 

Allthe Magazines and Reviews: Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer 
Jahrbucher, &c. 

The collection of STANDARD tm 9 in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and has been accumu- 
lating since 1 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from cir- 
culation) of Books of the past season, being clean and perfect 
copies of the most popular works of the day, at very reduced 
prices, now ready, 


307, Recext Street, W. 





“CHI LEGGE REGGE.” 


THE ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


15, OLD BOND STREBRT, W. 

The Company guarantee the circulation of ALL NEW 
WORKS of interest or value immediately after publication. 
The Library embraces special Departments of ience and 
the Liberal Professions, and of Forgian LiTeRaTurReE in all 
its branches. 

Detailed Terms of Subscription at the Chief Office, and at 
the Depéts of the Company in Town and Country, forwarded 


free on application. 
SAMUEL BEVAN, Secretary. 





ATCHARD & CO., BooxsEttEeRs, By 


APPOINTMENT, TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


Publishers. Bibles and er-Books 
New  Pubscations of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals, 
Books Bound. ed. 


L es Arrang 
Books forwarded by Post. Liberal ‘Discoums for Cash. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 





O BOOKBUYERS.—NATTALI anp 
i) is pow 

ixpence: post free ys he 

Oieatobus contains 188 Rg 

Books, both Anciént and odern, all in fine d 

warranted perfect. Natratt and Bown, 28, Bedford Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C. Libraries purchased, 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
Shidracteas, cat ree aoa ee 1 mis kmmes 


diate answer 


Boos or Frees, andinformadtay for suthbr, pent ob apioe 


TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 


(JILBERT J: EREN CH, Bolton, Lan- 
CATALOGUE of | is J JF A s for use in the 
Linens, Alter lots Oerpet tein Boies co he 


Surplices,&c. Ha 
no authorized agents, _—- are ‘executed See 


Bolton, and garriage free when th e ae Seannisdeian tee 
ment of in <1 most convenient, satisfactory, 





+ 





(}HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 
BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
£1, Southamptoh Street, Strand, Landon. 
MayvuFracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORE. 





REDUCED SCALE OF INTEREST. 


MONEY, without the Fexponse uf Fife 
Assurance Prel —The 

PERSONAL ADVANGE COMPANY (Limited) advance 
Hernonel Sosy, Revert le by. instalments, upoR 


Beate ey te Suet he sie 


Forms gratis. —P. J. HA 





(HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
: (PATENTED). CLASS 29, EXHIBITION 18682. 
Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 


3 § pacel Paties. } for 24, for {Tea ten P Barges, Brent, 


2 Square Classes, hools. 


Invented for the Royal Free Schools, <r and ado ne 

in Her ghinicaty 6 ty’s Schools, Osborne, Eton Colle e€, an 

gomez ie d Colleges. Specimens at Ke 
Museum, ahd over parts of London. 


pate Cerey are respectfully invited to examine these 


Illustrated Circular from ALFrep WILLIAMs, Windsor. 





MPORTANT TOON Oe eas © 
JOSEPH aa og METALLIC PEN- 

the QUEEN, orm the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, an the public generally, that, by a novel appli 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens S, 
has introduced a new series ries of his useful productions w tg 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, ghore 
cheapness in tn. must ensure universal appro 


defy competit 
Each pen bears ogee of ie eAmint ond gross each, 


quality ; they are = up one as each, 
with label outside, and the = amie of his s sneer i 

tui on, 

At the request nM enorme Red wohook and gaged ublic 4 


J. G. has especialy 

which are, seeped ity adapted t i theis use, being of rerent 
de nes OE ee and 
patna, sa of fea a buy a various kin ‘taught in 
schoo 


ld retail bv all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
ant whlesale dealers can be suppiod at tne work Grahtnn 
rs) 

87, eicschureh Street, London. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- TRONS, ay 


& — f the above are re- 
Ms gy ty fost ais iding, to vis wed s. 


Se Os Sc aie cee iy 
beep ERY ge Fe 
mana, me -4y stoves, with Sesahe ornamen ++ 


chi -pieces, £1.88. 00; 
fae & 8 34 Sa tn <¢- to 24 4. 48. BUR tid an 
er PepENt src STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 





Wy rar S. BURTON, GENERAL 


cae Ean genie PRG 
een ag eas 


el 


sir “a . - Kitchen 
Dishes, Soves, Fenders, Marine ne pieces, : 


Yard, London. 





D. NUTT’S DEPOT. FOR 


FOREIGN ra 





LONDON: 27429, 





es- 
et t 
de Stras ‘ ente aura lien de Lundi, 14 
Novembre, heures 
Premrkre Partie, Numéros, fea 1. 
The Second Part of the Catalogue is'at press, 
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FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





STRAND, W.C. 
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NEW WORKS. 


1, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 46. OCTOBER 1864. 8vo., price 6s. 


ConTENTS :— 
I. ANGUS. 
II. CONIFEROUS TREES. 
III. ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
IV. CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 1864. 
V. FRENCH ANTI-CLERICAL NOVELS. 
VI. MAN AND NATURE. 
VII. MARSHAL SAXE. 
VIII. ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS. 
IX. THE FIVE-YEAR-OLD PARLIAMENT. 


2. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE. No. 419. 


NOVEMBER 1864. 8vo., price 2s. 6d, 


ConTENTS :— 


THE PEASANT PROPRIETORS OF THE DROME, 
MR, FORSTER ON THE REIGN OF CHARLES I. 
OF MOODS, 

THE MYSTERIOUS MAID: a Sensation Tate. 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 

A SHetTER SHOWING HOW WE LIVE AT AWA- 


GILBERT RUGGE. ATale. By the Author of “A Firsr 
Frienpsuip.” Chapters XVIII.—XX. 


A NOVEMBER ALLEGORY. By Astizy H..Batpwin. 
A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME, XVI. 

RECREATIONS OF A LONDON RECLUSE. IV. 

DR. PUSEY AND THE COURT OF APPEAL. 


3. 
EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH-WEST 


AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngarni and the 
Victoria Falls. By Tuomas Baines. W Maps and 
Illustrations, 8vo,, 21s, 


4, 
THE LIFE of ROBERT STEPHEN- 


SON, By J.C. Jearrreson, Barrister-at-Law, and W. 
Pote, F.R.S., Mem. Inst. of Civ. Eng. With Portraits 
and Illustrations, Two Vols., 8vo., 32s. 


5. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR 


LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Illustrated 
with numerous Wood Engravings from the Old Masters. 
Crown 4to., price 63s., cloth; or £5. 5s. in morocco by 
Riviére. [On Thursday, Nov. 10. 


*, 8. 
MEMOIRS, MISCELLANIES, AND 


LETTERS OF LUCY AIKIN, including those addressed 
to the Rey. Dr. CHannine, from 1826 to 1842, Edited by 
P. H. Le Breron. Post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


7. 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A 


COUNTRY PARSON : Selections from the Contributions 
of A. K. H. B, to Fraser’s Magazine and Good Words, 
Post 8vo., 9s. (On Thursday next, 


8. 
The CONVERSION of the ROMAN 


EMPIRE: Eight Sermons preached at Boyle’s Lecture 

in the Year 1864. By the Rev. Cuartes Meriva.e, B.D., 

Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons. 8vo. 
(On Thursday next. 


9. 
A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL 
A ON ST. PAUL’S PASTORAL 
Boece tna Wid, HST Bao SS ee * 


10. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF BISHOP 


COLENSO’S WORK ON THE PENTATE 

BOOK OF JOSHUA. Part L., crown 8vo., b he oop oo 

completed in Five Parts, 1s. each. Si pea 
ll, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF LORD 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, C 1 
in 4vols. Crown 8vo., price 1é6s., cloth. erate at 
- (Early in November. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL 


GAZETTEER, or GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONA 
s ~ ky og . New Edition, revised to Tooust 164. 
+) Sls, 


13 


WINE, the VINE, and the CELLAR. 


By Tuomas G. w. Second Editi revised and 
enlarged; with3l Woodcuts. 8vo., 16s. ae 


4 


14, 
STONEHENGE’S WORK ON THE 


GREYHOUND. New and thoro revised Edition ; 
with numerous Illustrations. Rae, crown 8vo., 21s. 
On Saturday next, 


15, 


HOLMES’S SYSTEM of SURGERY. 
Ethel Subtaer ems seme some 
| On Saturday next. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 


| 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





NOVEMBER. 


I. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY’S 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES in CENTRAL ASIA, 
in the Disguise of a Dervish, through the Deszrts or 


THE Oxus, to Kutva, and thence by Boxnara to Samar- 


CAND, Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 


II 


Lord LYTTELTON—EPHEMERA. 


Post 8vo. 


ITI. 


DEAN MILMAN—HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIANITY. Including that of the Popes 
poy dy Boutitrate of Nicholas V. Revised Edition. Nine 


Volumes, 8vo. 
IV 


ALEXANDER MICHIE — The 


SIBERIAN OVERLAND ROUTE from PEKING to 
ST. PETERSBURG. Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 


Vv. 
COL. MACDOUGALL— MODERN 


WARFARE AS INFLUENCED BY MODERN 
ARTILLERY. Plans. Post 8vo. 


VI 


EDWARD FOSS, FS.A. — THE 


DGES OF ENGLAND: from the Conquest to the 
aed Time. Vols. VII., VIII., and IX. (completing 
the work). With an Index, 8vo, 


Vil 


D. F. RENNIE, M.D.—The BRITISH 


ARMY IN NORTH CHINA AND JAPAN, Post 8vo. 


VItt. 


T. H. DYER.—A NEW HISTORY 


OF MODERN EUROPE;; from the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks to the Close of the War in the 
Crimea—i453—1857. Vols. III. and IV. (completing the 
work). With Copious Index. 8vo. 


Ix 


SAMUEL SMILES—JAMES 


BRINDLEY and the EARLY ENGINEERS. [Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo. 


x 


J. A. OROWE and G. B. CAVAL- 


eh a eg ey SE 

; m earches an - 

8 on of the Works of Art in Italy, Illustrations. 
ols, I, and II, 8vo. 


xI 


DEAN STANLEY—LECTURES on 


THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN OHURCH, 
Third Edition. Maps. 8vo. 


XII 


CARL ENGEL—SOME ACCOUNT 


OF THE MUSIC OF THE MOST ANOIENT NA- 
TIONS. Illustrations. 8vo. 


XIII. 


DEAN STANLEY—HISTORICAL 


MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Fourth Edition, 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


XIV. 


REV. ALFRED BLOMFIELD — 


MEMOIR OF BISHOP BLOMFIELD, D.D. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Portrait, Post 8vo. 


° xv. 
SAMUEL SMILES—THE STORY 


OF GEORGE STEPHENSON’S LIFE. A New and 
Edi Including a Memoir of 


DECEMBER. 


ee 


I 


EARL OF DERBY—THE -ILIAD 


OF HOMER, rendered into Eneitish Buank Verge 
Two Volumes, 8vo, 





II 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, illus. 


trated by a Pian ExpLanaToRY COMMENTARY, and 
Avutuentic Views of Sacrep Paces, from Sketches and 
pongetanhe. Edited by Archdeacon CuurToN and 
Rev. Basit Jonzs. Two Volumes, crown 8vo. 


ITI. 


GEORGE GROTH, F.R.S.—PLATO, 


and the other Companions of Socrates, Three 
Volumes, 8vo, 


I 


Vv. 
SIR CHARLES LYELL — ELE. 


MENTS of GEOLOGY;; or, the Ancient Changes of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants. "A New and thoroughly Re. 
vised Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 


Vv. 
DEAN STANLEY — A SECOND 


SERIES of LECTURES on the JEWISH CHURCH— 
SamveEt to the Capriviry. Maps. 8vo. 


VI 


EARL GREY — PARLIAMENT- 


ARY GOVERNMENT, with Suggestions for the Im- 
provement of our Representative System, and an Exami- 
nation of the Reform Bills of 1859 and 1861, 8vo. 


VII. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE—THE ZAM- 


BESI and its TRIBUTARIES; 1858-64. By Davip 
and CHARLES LIVINGSTONE, Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 


VIII. 


SIR BULWER LYTTON, Bart.— 


POEMS. New Edition. Post 8vo. 


IX. 


E. B. TYLER—RESEARCHES into 


the EARLY HISTORY of MANKIND, and the Deve- 
lopment of Civilization. Illustrations, §vo, 


x. 
GENERAL SIR EDWARD CUST— 


LIVES of the WARRIORS of the l7Tn CENTURY, 
who have commanded Fleets and Armies before the 


Enemy. 8vo. 
XI. 


TOM TAYLOR—LIFE and TIMES 


of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. With notices of his 
Contemporaries. Commenced by the late C. R. Lesiiz, 
R.A. Portraits. Two Volumes, 8vo, 


XII. 


REV. JOHN MILLS—NABLOUS 


AND THE MODERN SAMARITANS. Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 


xXIil. 


PROFESSOR KERR—THE ENG- 


LISH GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE: being Practical 
Hints for its Plan and ment, ted to various 
ranks and fortunes, from the Villa to the . Plans 
and Views. 8vo. 


XIV. 


REV. EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D. 


—PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 
Map. Post 8yo. 


xv. . 
T.B.SHAW—CHOICE SPECIMENS 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from we 
re ee Writers. Edited by Wm. Surru, LL.D. 
‘ost Svo. 


XVI 


LADY COWPER’S DIARY while 


of the Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales, 1714 





tion. 
Robert Stephenson, Illustrations, Pos t 8vo. 


—1720. New Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 
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To secure the punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 
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THE ETHICS OF NEWSPAPER 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


I a letter from the American correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph, which appeared 
in that paper on the 21st of this month, 
we met, to our surprise, with the following 
statement :— 

Through the medium of one of the publications 
which do find their way across the Atlantic—the 
Illustrated News—I was lately made cognisant 
that a periodical called the Reader had dis- 
covered that the correspondents of the English 

ress in New York who did not support the 

orthern cause were hired advocates of the 
ee Confederacy, “ venal scribblers,” and so 
orth. 


Now that the author of the letters which 
have been published ‘for the last year in 
the Daily cig ats under the title of 
‘** America in the Midst of War” is Mr. 
George Sala is a fact almost as notorious 
as the existence of a ‘“‘ periodical called the 
Reader.” From the tenor of the remarks 
with which Mr. Sala commented on what 
he terms most justly ‘‘a scandalous accu- 
sation” it is obvious that he considers 
himself the eee implicated by the state- 
ment which he supposes to have been made 
in = columns. That Rev should be so 
was us, we grant ly, a matter of 
painful astonishment. Pessonal considera- 
tions, in which the public has no interest, 
cat gut sree go mo an accusation on 

- Sala singularly unbe- 
coming and discreditable; and, even ve these 
personal considerations had had no existence, 
the. very fact of making so absurd and 
unwarranted an attack upon an English 
ee of very high reputation would 


mped us with 
Whatever diss unpardonable folly. 


this journal, the habit of makin 
attacks has not bee one of our ings. 
On the contrary, by introducing the custom 





making reckless imputations beneath the 
shelter of anonymous writing. Being, there- 
fore, utterly at a loss to discover what could 
have been the origin of the charge Mr. Sala 
had brought against us, we resolved to inves- 
tigate the matter, and, having done so, propose- 
to lay the result of our investigations before 
our readers, 

After some search, we find, in the J//us- 
trated London News of the 10th of last 
September, the statement to which we presume 
Mr. Sala makes reference. In the ‘‘ Echoes 
of the Week ”—a sort of gossiping commen- 
tary on the incidents of the , which 
occupies the place in our illustrated contem- 
porary of the London letter in a provincial 
journal—there appears the following extra- 
ordinary statement, which we quote verbatim. 
After contradicting a report that Mr. Sala 
had returned to England, the author of 
** Echoes of the Week ” adds :— 


By the way, a writer from New York in the 
Reader plainly accuses our English correspon- 
dents of painting white black, according to order, 
and the English of being gulled and hoodwinked 
in their judgment of this great struggle, and of 
American character, by these paid fibbers. This, 
of course, is the old story; to all English 
travellers, from Basil Hall, Mrs. Trollope, and 
Charles Dickens to Mrs. Trollope’s son and Dr. 
Mackay, we have heard long ago that immense 
sums have been paid for the purpose of abusing 
America; and by whom? It does appear to us 
that these gentlemen could have made, if venal, 
quite as much money by writing up anything 
couleur de rose. Let us hope that some English 
author will give this slander an indignant denial. 
Of Mr. Sala’s letters we may say, honestly, that, 
without reference to depth of view or method of 
treatment, we have heard dwellers in America— 
nay, Americans themselves—attest their photo- 
graphic truth. 


Taking this paragraph in context with 
the allusions to Mr. Sala which precede it, 
any rational person can only put upon it the 
same construction as that taken by the: spe- 
cia] correspondent of the Daily Telegraph— 
namely, that THE READER had deliberatel 
accused him of being a ‘‘ paid fibber’’—had, 
to say the least, endorsed a slander which 
demanded ‘‘an indignant denial.” If this 
is not the true purport of the paragraph we 
have quoted, the gentleman who writes the 
** Echoes of the Week” is ignorant of the 
meaning of words. 

Having searched carefully through the 
columns of THE READER, we can find but 
one single statement to which the compiler of 
the ‘‘ Echoes” can by any possibility refer. 
In our number of the 27th of August we 

ublished a leading article on ‘‘ English 
Notions of American Society.” This article 
contained a letter from an American scholar 
of high repute on botk sides the Atlantic, who 
wrote to us under the signature of a ‘‘ New 
Yorker,” complaining of certain criticisms of 
our own on the supposed prevalence of 
‘‘rowdyism” in the States, which he con- 
sidered unfair to the North. In this letter 
our correspondent tells the following inci- 
dent :—‘‘ It was not three weeks ago that the 
correspondent of a London journal said to me, 
in the midst of a talk about his business, 
** Now, of course, when I took the place, I 
asked, ‘Is black to be black, anit white, 
white; er is white to be black, and 
black, white? for of course, you know, a 
man taking such a position must do as he is 
desired to do.” Anybody who takes the 
trouble of referring to this letter will see that 
it never even suggests that English corre- 
spondents have been bought by Southern 
sympathizers to traduce the North. The 
utmost that it even implies is, that they have 
arranged their descriptions rather with a 
view to pleasing their readers at home than 
to paint things exactly as they saw them. 
Even against this supposition we felt it our 
duty to protest in criticizing the letter on 
which our article was based. ‘‘ We should 
not like,”’ we said, ‘‘ to think, with our corre- 


‘spondent, that this persistency in one vein 


[of description] arises from so vile a cause 
as wilful pandering to the anti-American 
prejudices of John ull, but should rather, 
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if there is gross error, attribute it to some 
organic incompatibility between the normal 
British mind and the circumstances of 
American civilization.” 

Thus we beg to take the following excep- 
tions to the allegation contained in ‘‘ Echoes 
of the Week.” In the first place, the statement 
complained of was not made “by a writer 
from New York in the Reader,” but by a 
correspondent, whose letter we published, as 
we should do that of any man of reputation, 
without reference to whether his opinions 
coincided with our own or not; secondly, 
the statement never accused English corre- 
spondentsof being ‘‘paid fibbers,”’ but of being 
advocates who held a brief—an accusation 
utterly distinct in its character; thirdly, in 
the very article which contained this letter 
we protested against the truth of this accusa- 
tion; and, lastly, there is absolutely nothing 
to show that the correspondent alluded to is 
Mr. Sala; and the idea that he was the 
esieing in question never entered into our 

eads till our attention was called to the 
paragraph in the Illustrated News by the 
perfectly justifiable criticisms of Mr. Sala, 
which we have quoted at the commencement 
of this article. 

Out of regard, therefore, to common de- 
cency, if not in justice to Mr. Sala and 
ourselves, the reporter of the ‘‘ Echoes of the 
Week” is bound to retract a statement which, 
we are quite willing to believe, was only 
made through carelessness. It would be 
almost an insult to express our disbelief in 
any charge impugning the personal integrity 
of the author of ‘‘ America in the Midst of 
War;” we could only, therefore, express our 
regret that a stupid misrepresentation of our 
words should have caused annoyance to a 
writer for whose great talent we have so often 
expressed our high estimation. And with 
that we pass from a personal subject, on 
which we regret having been compelled to 
enter. 

As, however, we have touched upon the 
question of newspaper-correspondence, we 
may take this opportunity of saying some- 
thing with regard to the ethics of a branch 
of literature which has almost sprung into 
existence within the last twenty years, and 
which is daily assuming a greater importance. 
Mr. Sala—himself a correspondent of no 
small reputation—tells us, in the letter 
wherein * repudiates the charge we are 
erroneously supposed to have brought against 
him, ‘‘that Rothschild, Jones Loyd, Sala- 
manca, and Emile Pereire are not all together 
rich enough to purchase the pen of an 
English journalist who has the slightest 
respect for his profession or for himself.” 
Now, if this grandiloquent phrase means 
that an honest man, whether journalist, 
statesman, or tinker, is not to be bribed into 
doing a dishonest action, it is simply a tau- 
tology. If it means that no English jour- 
nalist ever was, or is, or can be accessible to 
the influence of money, then all we can say 
is, that our own experience of journalism 
has not led us to form so exalted an impres- 
sion of our trade as that enunciated by the 
author of the “‘ Seven Sons of Mammon.” In 
journalism, honesty of a certain kind is 
eminently the best policy; moreover, the 
intellectual culture, essential to any genuine 
literary success, creates a sort of morbid 
aversion to the dirt which inevitably attends 
any dubious transaction. For this reason 
we believe sincerely that newspaper-writers, 
as a class, are honest above the average 
of men who pursue trades.of perhaps not 
inferior dignity. But to say that there 
has never been a dishonest journalist, 
or a venal correspondent, is to make an 
assertion that every newspaper-proprietor 
would treat with contempt. e more diffi- 
cult consideration is, at is honest, and 
what is not? There are some things which 
are clearly and palpably dishonest. If a 
correspondent represents that he has been to 
Japan when he never got further than Alex- 
ate, he is telling a direct and avorred 
falsehood; if he states that General Grant 
has won a decisive victory when he has 
positive reason to know that he has been 
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ised with heavy loss, hd is delibérately 
sain a deceiving his readers: But 
it is rfectly open question whether he 
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notions; riot only 
an advocate of certain — Suppose, 
for ihstance; that a correspondent sent to 
Poland dufing the ldte instirrection ed 
to bé ah enthusiastic advocate of Po d6- 
néé. Béitip anxious to support thé 
views of his jou?ftial—views with which he 
sytipathizes Cordially — he endeavours to 
éxéite English feeling in behalf of Poland 
by dwelling on the ehormities of Russian 
rule; He states nothing that ia not true, 
but He also statés nothing which does not 
tell iti favour of his adopted ecatise; and it 
would be absurd to say that he acts dis- 
honéstly in so doing: Our own opinion has 
always been that a correspondent should be 
a political photographér, and nothing more— 
that he should describe things simply as he 
sées fheni, not as he fliinks they ought to be 
seen by the readers of his letters. is, how- 
ever, is not the received standard view; and 
there is much to be said for the opposite 
doctrine to that which we have broachied. 
It may be urged with truth that a seriés of 
letters is not like a book which is read 
corisectitively: each letter stands by itself; 
and; if the facts given in any particular letter 
militate against the view which, on the 
wholé, the writer believes to be the correct 
one, he is unintentionally creating a false 
impression by quoting the facts in question. 
Practically, the evil of one-sided correspond- 
ence is not so great as might be at first 
imagined: The public soon discovers whether 
a ent is & partisan or not; and 
estimates his letters accordingly: It is 
béecauss Mr. Russell avoided, to a rt 
extent; thé errors of partisaiiship that his 
opinions have carried much more weight in 
gland than those of any of his coll es 
: the correspondents of our chief 
* English journals in America. 
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A History of the World from the Farliest Records 
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to our OWn times, & Wotk which has never 
been achieved by the literaturé of Englard 
since Sit Walter Raleig eft tinfinished his 
“ History of the World,” in the composition 
of which he solaced his imprisonment. 
“ Universal Histories” there are, bulky or 
méagre, técorditig the atnals of each hation 
separately; but Mr. Smith aims, in his 
*¢ History of the World,” to tracé the story of 
Divine Providence and humafi progress in 
oné ¢onn narrative, preserving afi 
organic unity throughout. In ing out 
this plan he finds if necessary to set aside 
those deductions and speculations ih geology, 
anthropology, and theology which have of 
late engaged so large a share of public atten- 
tion, and to assume the divine and historic 
character of the Hebrew Scriptures, accepting, 
however, such contributions from science as 
may servé to illustrate his narrative. As to 
the propriety of this procedure opinions will 
of course differ; and it will be argued by 
those whose views cannot be ignored that 
questions which Mr. Smith’s plan requires 
him to regard as settled are still sub judice. 
History; he justly points out; however, 
rests on the evidence of ¢rédible witnesses ; 
while science résts on observation and 
experiment, although history often finds 
confirmation in existing things, and science 
makes a secondary use of testitiony. With- 
out seeking 6 come into collision with 
science as to the questions of the origin of 
this world and of man himself, Mr. Smith, 
avoiding conclusions resting on two slender 
a foundation of admitted facts, accepts the 
testimony of the sacred writers as to these 
questions not only without hesitation, but with 
a reverential faith. Regarding them as. in 
all respects credible witnesses; whose veracity 
has been demonstrated beyond all doubt; 
he makes the Holy Scriptures the basis 
and starting-point of the ‘‘ History of the 
Te, a ‘ ; 

n proposifig to narrate the story of our 
whole race, the same iodo. as has 
been applied hitherto fo that of separate 
nations, Mr. Smith says that it has ‘“‘a 
beginning, a middle, and an end.” He 
follows it “from its beginni in the 
sacred records and from the dawn of civili- 
zation in the East, through the successive 
Oriental empires, the rise of liberty, and 
the perfection of heathen polity, arts, and 
literature in Greece and bine. the change 
which over the face of the world when 
the light of Christianity sprung up, the 
origin and first ap nce of those barbarian 
taces which ove w both divisions of the 
Roman émpire, the annals of the states 
which rose on thé émpire’s ruins, including 
thé picturesque details of medieval history, 
the stéady pro of modérn liberty and 
éivilization, and the extension of these in- 
fluences by distovery, conquest, colonization, 
and Christian missions to the rémotest regions 
of the earth.” ‘Ti a word,” He says, ‘as 
separate histories reflect fhe detached scenes 
of human action and suffering, our aim is to 
bent a0 oné view the séveral parts which 

y form one great whole, moving 
on under thé guidance sr Divine 

to the unknown end ordai bd ji 
C4 al Yét fully alive to the fact that the 
efulness of stith a work will depend on 
ékilful condensation, he proposes to depict 
pw fe mote stfiking facts of history, the rise 
fall of éifipites, the achievements of 
baa Eo and heroes, the struggles of peoples 
or theit rights arid freedom, and the conflict 
between priesttraft and religious liberty, not, 

however, overlooking the more quie 
influential workin z, sciencé and art, social 
progress, arid iti thought. To give 
tinity to stich a work, to say all that ought 
to be said and no more, is, 16 must be con- 
ea ho easy tadk. Me. Bee hawatet, 

8 encouraged fo attempt if by the success 
bf Gibbon in hid iththortal werk, in which 4 
$redt historical mass, made up of distin 
elements, éach with its own spochs atron 
fhe 3 wholé series, has been onde 
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mosaic picture whose perfect tunity indtiseg 
forzetfalnoss of its myriad sonstibent frag- 
ments. Something like this effect Mr. Smith 
aims to produce. Speaking of Schleier- 
macher’s distinction between the longitudinal 
and transyérse methods of viewing any seriés 
of historic facts, by which is meant that the 
historian may either follow one of the great 
trains of events which histery presents from 
its beginning to its end, or choose some 
epoch (point of stoppage) at which to take a 
view of the then existing state of each sepa- 
rate nation, our author justly argues that 
the chain of history is not a bundleof parallel} 
Wires, each of which can be traced ftom 
its beginning to its end—that the strands 
are so entangled and interlaced that 
the only strictly longitudinal treatment of 
history is that which embraces the whole 
annals of the human race, and that such 
treatment becomes possible when aided by 
the ‘‘ transverse” method at well-chosen 
epochs. 

The question then is: Has our author, like 
Gibbon, succeeded in blending the many and 
heterogeneous elements which his plan em- 
braced into one harmonious whole? Any 
important omission would be a serious flaw 
in such a work. Gibbon proposed to write 
the history of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” and, as our author 
shows, has gathered up the stories of the 
splendours of the Antonines, the vices and 
follies of their successors, the bewilder- 
ing revolutions, the wars upon the frontiers, 
the torrents of barbarian invasion, the van- 
ishing of imperial Rome, the triumph of 
Christianity, the rise of the modern kingdoms 
of Europe, and of the Queen of the East on 
the waters of the Bosporus, the ripening of 
the West for Feudalism, and the punishment 
of Eastern idolatry by the Mohammedan sci- 
mitar, and, with the skill of a master, has 
wrought them into one perfect work of art. 
The great historian thus accomplished all 
that he proposed to himself. Has our author 
done the same? We think not exactly. Mr. 
Smith proposés to write ‘‘ longitudinally” 
and ‘‘ transversely” the history of the whole 
human race. In the present volume he 
narrates the story of the race down to B.0, 
360. In a lucid, succinct, and pleasing style, 
and with admirable method, he recounts the 
story of the creation and the primeeyal state 
of man, man’s fall, and the career of the 
antediluvians. Starting again from the 
Saree e of the Deluge, he explains the 
origin of civil society, the patriarchal con- 

titution, the prophetic destiny of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, the. division of the 
earth, the monarchy of Nimrod, and the 
confusion of tongues at Babel. Devoting 
a chapter to the division of the nations, 
and the language and geographical distri- 
bution of the various races, he takes up 
the pabtory, of the Hebrew race and the 
history of t, with which it is so closely 
connected. ‘The former, in two chapters, he 
brings down to B.c. 508, the date of the Oap- 
tivity —the latter to the final conquest, of 
the country by the Persians, B,0,.353, The 
empires on the Euphrates and Tigris next 
come under review, and the deur of the 
Chaldzean, Assyrian, and bylonian aré 
well depicted, en follows. a history of the 
Medo-Persian empire from its origin to its 
settlement under Darius Hystaspes. Our 
author then turns to the more interesting 
and {nee oges history of Greece; discussin 
oe utiful traditions of the mythical a 
eroic ages; the rivalries and contests of the 
Greek communities, the progress of Greek 
literature, philosophy, and art, the heroic 
struggles with Persia, and the fierce interne- 
cine strife down to the end of the Theban 
supremacy, B.c. 360, In thus far following 
the main stream of history our author hasexe- 
cuted his task with great skill and judgment: 
paneers to B.C. 360, thedate to which he 
as b: nght wn his history, other countries 
and pe had not only an existence, but 4 
ing to be a history 
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Ss 4 ye to be afterwards treated of 

nder | ead of. modern discovery and 
co — ion; but India geen; 
mu eater attention in a history of the 
Pe gine than Mr. Smith has accord 
them. Setfing aside the extravagances 0 

eir chronology, there can be no doubt of 
high antiquity of these Oriental civili- 
zations. In the case of India the discovery 
of the Sanscrit language and jts relation 
to Greek and Latin have inyested its remote 
history and literature with very special 
im nce, prac 

Tho lectures of Professor, Max Miller, 
which we lately noticed, have pale disposed 
of the theory of the Grecian legends adopted 
by our auithor—that they are the spontaneous 
outpourings of the thought and spirit. of the 

ellenic nation; and framed to munister to 
the religious, the heroic, and the national 
spirit of that ingenious people. It has now 
been demonstrated that these legends have 
been derived from a Hindoo source, and, far 
from being distorted versions of the deeds of 
mortals, do but bring down into the arena of 
human life and action the poetical personifica- 
tion of thé powers and phenomena of Nature 
to befound in the Vedic hymns. Virtually to 
leave out Ancient India from a history of the 
human race is, therefore, to omit reference 
to one of the most important sources of in- 
fluence upon the language, thought, and 
religion both of ancient and/modern times ; 
for the poetic imaginings of the early Aryans 
have been metamorphosed and transfused not 
only into the religious systems of Greeks and 
Romans, Celts, Slaves; and Teutons, but haye 
reappeared, again metamorphosed from the 
old yi mythology in the saints’ legends 
of the Roman Catholic Church, as was long 
ago shown by Dr. Oonyers Middleton in his 
‘* Letters from Rome.” 

We draw attention to these points, not to 
detract from the merits of the volume before 
us, whose conception and execution on the 
whole do the author the highest credit, but for 
the purpose of indicating how much new light 
may yet be thrown upon history, and how the 
best of our histories may, like Murray’s Hand- 
books or oursystem ofnavyal architecture, need, 
at intervals, a revision. So rapidly do those 
sciences now advance which tend to illustrate 
the past of our race upon the earth that we are 
required to keep our ideas on the subject in a 
state of fusion, removing, from time to time, 
the scum as it is impelled to the surface by 
ee fire of searching criticism and investiga- 

on. This indicates all the more need 
of new histories such as our author’s, and 
of “‘ new and revised editions” of the old ones 
so as to brmg them abreast of the knowledge 
of the day. inks 
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LITERATURE IN FICTION. 


Unele Atigus. By Maty 8. G. Nichols. Two 
_ Volumes. (Saunders and Otley.) 
it were ible for paper and printers’ 
ink to be more thtarestii * than hu- 
an beings, we should say that the real 
ero of ‘‘Uncle Angus” was the Poly- 
anthos. Whether the subject of this high- 
ae designation is identified, in the 
mind of the authoress, with any existin 
organ of literature or opinion it is difficult 
to say; though the mixture of leaders, 
essays, and poems of which it is made up 
suggests a comparison with some of the 
cheap serials, At all events, the pro- 
rietors of these pa have no causé to be 
issatisfied with the parallel. The Poly- 
aathos is edited by Dr. Alexander Maclane, 
& man of genius standing six feet high in his 
ih iy Phe avery way a glorious 
specimen o uty and power.” @ has 
written & bok danticihitrntingy ** that vision 
may be as strong in the forehead, or finger- 
tips, as in the optic nerve,” and he is now 
engaged in writing a great poem. As the 
latter is not yét marketable, and the former 
appears y Bows reught its author patting 
Spe he 
‘ . 3 imen ; 
ought to have been a success ; for weare tat 


thaf the editor could easily write the whole | 
of every number, with pleasure both to him- 
self and the public; but, unfortunately, 
there are two obstacles standing in the way. 
The mechanical element in the journal hi 
to be paid for, and Dr. Maclane is “liberal 
to contributors,” ‘‘ Had he not been a con- 
tributor at nothing a page, in the spring- 
time of his life and hope >—how could he treat 
others as he had been treated?” Still, not- 
withstanding these drains on, his resources, 
he has not made altogether a bad thing of it ; 
for, in spite of his ‘‘ plague of poverty,” he 
contrives to gratify his love of ‘‘ good 
dinners, good wines, aromatic cigars, an 
Indian dressing-gown,” and, genérally, of 
‘‘the beautiful in nature and art ;” while he 
has an ambitious wife, determined to main- 
tain a great position, and a beautiful daughter 
with a passion for expensive dress, and 
an unfortunate tendency to wear gloves so 
small that she tears three pair in putting 
on one. 

At the opening of the story, however, the 
reader finds Dr. Maclane exalted for the time 
beyond all need or reach of pity. An anony- 
mous correspondent ‘‘ is gushing rills of son 
in the poets’ corner of the Polyanthos, an 
the Doctor lives, and moves, and has his 
being in the spring-time of beauty and 
poetry thus revealed.” He has tried, by 
every means in his power, to tempt his con- 
tributor to make himself known to an ad- 
miring editor, but all has been in vain; until at 
length the touching appeal—unparalleled, 
we imagine, among ‘‘ Notices to Correspon- 
dents ’—‘‘ If the author of ‘ Nectar from 
Pomona’ will kindly communicate with the 
editor, he will confer a fayour which will be 
appreciated above price,” brings out an 
answer. A Mr. Clifford Chessington comes 
forward and avows himself the author. He 
is received with open arms, introduced into 
the Doctor’s family, and thereupon proceeds 
to make love to his daughter Victoria. The 
course of the tender passion is ruffled, how- 
ever, by certain unpleasant discoveries. Mr. 
ero iene has committed forgery, and has 
a wife already. These facts are disclosed to 
Victoria just as she is about to m him 
without her bana knowledge ; ra Mr. 
Chessington finds it convenient to accept a 
brigadier-general’s commission in the Federal 
army, which has been offered him by an 
American agent whom he met in Paris, and 
to leave at once for New York. Meanwhile, 
‘‘generous living and mental and convivial 
excitement” have combined with “‘ pecuniary 
misery” to reduce Dr. Maclane to a state of 
gn ef ‘‘dementia.” At first it looks as 
ome is misfortune would have a most 
benéficial influence on the fortunes of the 
Polyanthos, for ‘‘ Uncle Angus,” the Doctor’s 
brother, is disposed to undertake to ‘‘ answer 
for its material éxistence.” But : 
Maclane dislikes her husband haying any 
business relations with her practical and 
hard-headed brothér-in-law ; and fortuné so 
far stands her friend that, before the a 
ment is signed, the physician who is atten - 
ing upon Dr. Maclane be ge to introduce 
to the proprietors the 

itz Harding. 

“I want a publisher,” Fitz Harding had said 
to Dr. Mitchell. “TI have been shabbily treated. 
Publishers and editors, and all that sort, are tire- 
some, I assure you—quite so. I know what I can 
do; and, when I can find appreciation and publi- 
cation, the world shall know. I wrote a leader 
for the Times; and sent it to the editor with my 
card, and he did not print it; as I am alive, he 
took no notice of it. I thought I must have mis- 
directed it, and I wrote another piece and sent a 
boy with it. Never heard from it. Then I tried 
the magazines and weeklies. The same thing over 
and over. Sometimes they sent back my things 
marked ‘Not suited; with thanks.’ How they 
knew that I do not know, for I gummed the 
leayes together to see if they read my things, 
and they always came back stuck together. 
All the periodicals are governed by cliques. 


They are in 8 to keep their own 
in, and evekiboty ass out. If a fellow has 
talent, so much the worse for hiti. I am Worn 
gat, with my trials—quite 0, I assurs you, 


on. Frank Hamilton 
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Between the itian who has money and 
wants a perndion! mut the man who has a 
periodical and wants money communications 


aré easily operied: Mr. Fitz Harding becomes 
part proprietor of the Polyanthos, * the 
Polijanthos is itt part writtén by Mr, Fitz 
Harding. The results of thé drtangement 
our tend ers can éither imagine for themselves 
or _— from the second yolame of the 
novel. 


It would be terrible, indeed, if the author of 
‘« Nectar ftom Pomona” could have destended 
to the yénial ertot of bigainy, of the more 
commonplace crimé of forgery, Literature, 
however, is spared such a ben tics The 

et, whose ‘‘rills of song” delighted Dr. 

aclane turns out not to be Mr. Chessington 
at all, but a certain Charlie Howard, a 
nephew of Mrs. Maclane; who has been 
brought up_in the Doctor’s house, but who; 
being absolutely without any poetic honour 
therein, has not had the courage to write 
under his own hame. Mr. Howard is always 
in difficulties, indescribably lazy, and much 
given to late hours. He has a hundred a 

éar of his own, butit is all mortgaged to pay 
fis Oxford debts. But he has a good diges- 
tion and “simple tastés—except in French 
boots, embroidered waistcoats; elegant sta- 
tiohery, and out of thé way pets”—and is, in 
every respect, so nite a young man that the 
reader would be quite sorry to hear of his 
being in any way made uncomfortable by his 

verty. y sympathy on this score would, 
oweval. be rather thrown away—at least, if 
we may judge from the description of his 
room in his aunt’s house. 


The window was full of rare plants that nobody 
but Charlie could raise in London out of a hot- 
house. His choice library rejoiced in beautiful 
bindings. He had pictures, one of which would 
have furnished his room, so rare was their merif, 
so exquisite their charm. He had statuary in 
bronze and marble. Cut flowers were hanging in 
moss baskets, with their stems in wet moss or 
cotton, and again they were displayed in vases, — 
in such loveliness of arrangement that each cluster 
seemed a poem. The soft carpet—in itself a garden 
—couches and cushions that might have been 
filled with air or eider-down, an easy chair fit for 
an Oriental emperor—all these made themselves at 
home in Charlie's room. 


A very placid little love-affair is carried on 
betwéen Charlie Howard and an orphan 
niece of Dr. Maclane’s, who has also 
brought up in the house. Jessie Maclarie 
seems, at first sight, to be a worthy member 
of a family whose poverty forcibly reminds 
one of that receipt for an ‘‘ economical 

dding” occasion found in cookery- 

ks which commerices ‘‘ Take four quarts 
of cream,” for she is described as a girl of 
tet and in msive tastes, whose ordinary 
dreds is “drab or mouse colour, to whi 
pearls anid exquisite lice gave the néces 
relief.” It turns otit, however, that this is 
only a compromise with the traditions of her 
Quaker parents, and one, too, which, in the 
end, fails to satisfy her conscience. It is in 
vain that ‘‘her fair shoulders were always 
covered with a high body, and never shone 
through the shower of sunny curls except 
when nobddy could see them :” the mouse- 
eoloufeé silks and the sunny curls are in 
themselves sins against ‘‘ the testimonies ;” 
and Jessie at length leaves her aunt’s house 
and goes to stay with a Quaker famil be a 
step threatens to sepatate her from lie, 
who now finds out for the first time that he 
is in love with her. F for him, 
Jessie soon comes to the end of her Quaker 
proclivities, and the loyers are happily 
married; but, as their income was paly 
£500 a year, we cannot but hope that ; 
Howard's conscience ultimately allowed her 
to substitute low dresses for ‘‘ pearls and 
exquisite lace.”’ 

‘‘Uncle Angus” were a first attem 
we should be ablé to give it considerab 
praiso. As if is, it is a decidedly amusing 
novel ; but the events are often improbable, 
and some of the characters something more 
than improbable. If Miss Nichols means 
to improve, she must draw more from obser- 





vation and less from books: «© D. O. L. 
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THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIBTY 
AND ITS PUBLICATIONS. 


Early English Alliterative Poems (The Pearl, 
Cleanness, and Patience) in the West-Mid- 
land Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. 
Edited, with Notes and Glossarial Index, by 
‘Richard Morris, Esq., editor of Hampole’s 
“‘ Pricke of Conscience,” &c., from the Cottonian 
MS., Nero,A x. (Triibner & Co.) 

Arthur: a Short Sketch of his Life and History, 
in Early English Verse of the First Half of 
the Fifteenth Century. Edited from a MS. in 
the possession of the Marquis of Bath, by F. J. 
Furnivall, Esq., M.A., editor of Lonelich’s and 
De Barron’s “ History of the Saint Graal,” 
Map’s “ Queste del Saint Graal,” &c. (Triibner 
& Co.) 


fas a journal like our own, which endea- 
vours to represent, in its different 
branches, the intellectual culture of England, 
the formation of a new society whose object 
is to bring under the notice of living Eng- 
lishmen the words and thoughts of writers of 
our country long since dead cannot be matter 
of indifference. The association of men for 
such a purpose is in every way honourable. 
Their work brings them no money-gain : it 
richens the minds of their nation. Every book 
they print casts a gleam of light behind it on 
the manners and customs, the amusements 
and serious pursuits, the thoughts and aspira- 
tions, of our ancestors, and enables us better 
to understand the England of to-day, so that 
we may make what it should be the Eng- 
land of to-morrow. Many such societies 
have come into being, some have died, others 
still run their course; but none have left us 
without some valuable addition to the stock 
of material which has been long accumulat- 
ing for the future Macaulay, who, in some 
coming year, shall give us the picture we 
so much need of the manners and mind of 
Early England. Such a man would want 
every line of our early language printed. A 
dull poem on the Commandments might give 
him an illustration for Sabbath-breaking— 
‘‘and now the Sunday openly: men hold all 
their cheping” (marketing)—a prosy treatise 
on Conscience supply a neat rebuke against 
drunkards—‘‘ when he weeneth drink that 
wine, that wine drinkth him’”—and, in a 
repulsive-looking essay on Sin, he might 
find his forefathers’ faults portrayed by 
an author, of whom the modern editor 
says :-— 

An intimate knowledge of the life of his country- 
men is his too. The earl and knight at their 
robbery ; the lord in his grasping; the rich man 
in his oaths, his adultery, his gluttony, and in- 
dulgence to his children in their insolent ways ; 
the landowner in his covetousness; the priest 
with his “mare” or concubine; the judge and 
assizer in their harshness; the lawyer with his 
wicked counsels ; the merchant in his usury ; the 
trader at his tricks; the scold in her household ; 
the flunkey of the time at his riotous supper; the 

rin their sufferings; the bearded bucks; the 

uties with their saffron wimples and whitened 
faces—all pass under his review, and none without 
those individualizing touches that show he had 
studied from the life. He must have seen the 
rich man’s sluggardry, and heard his yawn on 
Sunday oe ee as been witness of the 
shrew’s airs, and “ Veyes moj sy” k here to 
me), ere he could have put his Tosdae. on paper. 
And one can fancy his monk’s disgust at hearing 
men in church chattering, telling tales, asking 
where they could get the best ale, and thinking 
what much better fun it would be at the ale- 
house, or larking with girls, as well as share his 
indignation at seeing poor men kept shivering all 
day in the cold, crying at rich men’s gates 
for alms, or getting them only with beating and 


And, if, for the illustration of early manners, 
the area of all our English manuscripts 
is wanted, how much more is this the case 
for the knowledge of our language ? 
ordinary educated Englishman’s ignorance 
of the history of the forms of his own tongue 
is 





that, in an important text ab. 1300 A.D. 
(which was printed in 1847), during an in- 
terval which can scarcely have reached a 
century, ‘‘ nearly all the Anglo-Saxon pos- 
sessive inflexional genitives (of a MS. of ab. 
1200 A.D.) became the pronominal possessives 
of the later version,” and that then ‘ the 
genitive in s was superseded by the pronoun 
his.” If, we say, such a statement as this 
can be printed in a learned society’s Trans- 
actions when there are, in the text referred 
to, 220 possessives in es against 94 in his, 
what must be the case with the ordinary 
student of English? He is simply at the 
mercy of any one who chooses to tell him 
anything he likes. Two authors of repute 
tell him that there are no traces of Danish 
influence in Early English, when they are 
there by the hundred; another that there 
were five dialects, when there were only three; 
a third that participles in and are only found 
in the Northern dialect, while they are plenty 
as blackberries in the Midland; and so on 
without end. In answer, the University 
man addressed can only say to himself :— 
‘“‘Tf it were but Latin or Greek, I should 
know something about it, and could judge 
for myself; but, as it’s English, why I must 
ask the next German I meet: he’s sure to 
know.” 

Again, as to our national hero Arthur, 
what accessible versions of our forefathers’ 
legends about him have we? None under 
two guineas apiece; while many, like 
Southey’s reprint of Caxton’s Maleore, 
are five guineas ; and others, like the Lin- 
coln ‘‘ Morte Arthure,” are not now to be 
bought. 

* Tn alle londes wrote men of Arthoure, 

His noble dedis of honoure ; 

In France men wrote and yet write : 

Here haf we of him bot lite.” 
These lines of 1330 are true of 1864. We 
have ‘‘ but little” of Arthur still, though the 
little we have seen of him in the club-books 
in the British Museum make us want a great 
deal more, even all that there is in England. 
It is really too bad that the only early book 
which students of moderate means can get 
about Arthur now is a modernized reprint 
of Maleore, entirely valueless for linguistic 
purposes. 

e might go on to specify men and topics 
innumerable on which we want early texts ; 
but we feel sure all our readers will admit 
that to them our early literature is not 
accessible, and yet that, without that litera- 
ture, and in a moderately cheap form, our 
forefathers cannot be known as they should 
be by us. What, then, is the remedy for this 
state of things? Plainly this—to support 
Ne rege | any society which will print good 
texts, and let the public have them separately 
at a reasonable price. All printing clubs 
and societies hitherto have, we believe, kept 
their books to their own members; and in 
this have erred; for why should a man who 
cannot afford it be forced to buy five books 
for a guinea when he only wants one for four 
shillings? We are glad to see that the new 
Early English Text Society meets this require- 
ment. It proposes to issue its texts to the 
public at 50 per cent. advance on the price to 
subscribers—a condition to which we do not 
object, as, with booksellers’ discount, it only 
amounts to a fine of 30 per cent. on non- 
subscribers for not joining the Society, and 
thus enabling it to reckon with certainty on 
the funds available for each year’s issue. The 
obtaining or not of subscribers is, of course, 
life or death to a printing body. The new 
Society also meets the other wants we have 
named; for it undertakes not only to print 
inedited MSS.—a pledge which it has well 
redeemed by starting with two unique ones 
—but to re-edit from the MSS. the best texts 
printed by former societies—as the Bannatyne 
Club’s “‘Syr Gawayne”’ (nowin the press), with 
its quaint tale of the Green Knight, who 
picks up his head when chopped off and 
walks away with it under his arm ;—and also 
to reprint scarce printed books, ‘‘ the pro- 
bable practical value of a work to the student 
—whether linguistic, historic, sociologic, or 
literary—being the test the Committee will 
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adopt in determining the publications 
to be issued. The whole of the Arthur 
Romances* in English will, if possible, be 
produced.” 

These terms are wide enough to take in 
nit! yer valuable in Early English. They 
would give us the whole of the noble 
Vernon MS. in the Bodleian, reprints of 
Lord Berners’s Froissart, Maleore’s Arthur, 
the Early English Gesta Romanorum, and 
many another book that makes our mouths 
water. If one out of twenty of the persons 
who read this paper could but feel the duty of 
supporting such an attempt to make public 
and popular our early literature, this Society 
might give us not cay corpus of Arthur 
legends, but a reprint, that we all might have 
on our shelves, of the series of chronicles by 
Holinshed, Hall, Hardyng, Grafton, Fabyan, 
&c., which finds place now only in rich men’s 
libraries, and also a set of books illustrating 
the language and the manners of old England, 
in'a form and at a price which no other 
nation in the world possesses. It is cheering 
to see among the present small list of sub- 
scribers the name of Alfred Tennyson. That 
is right. A society for printing all the 
English Arthur-texts would be no society 
without the Laureate’s name; and the Com- 
mittee have done well to acknowledge this 
by printing first a hitherto unknown verse 
Arthur of ab. 1440 A.pD., from a MS. of 
the Marquis of Bath’s. It is good, too, 
that an author who, like Mr. Ruskin, 
has done so much to open our eyes to 
the glories of cloud and herb should be 
found helping to spread the knowledge of 
the early stages of the tongue which his 
own writings have enriched. These are 
good leaders. Shall sufficient followers be 
wanting ? 

The second text which the Society has 
issued—Mr. Morris’s three ‘‘ Early English 
Alliterative Poems”’—is one of the most valu- 
able for its vocabulary and dialectical pecu- 
liarities that we have ever seen. It is some- 
what hard to read; and a hasty perusal has 
not made us so familiar with the words that 
we can endorse Sir Frederic Madden’s opinion 
that its ‘‘ descriptions of the change of the 
seasons, the bitter aspect of winter, the tem- 
pest which preceded the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorra, and the sea storm occasioned 
by the wickedness of Jonah, are eyual to any 
similar passage in Douglas or Spenser.” + 
But we can vouch for the value of its additions 
to our stock of Early English words, regis- 
tered by the editor im a careful glossary of 
ninety-six double-columned pages; and we 
are very grateful to that gentleman for his 
able and interesting discussion of the Midland 
dialect, a subject much muddled hitherto. 
Mr. Morris has already treated the Northern 
dialect in his ‘‘ Hampole;’’ will he treat the 
Southern for us, too, and some day re-edit 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, and Dan 
Michel’s Ayenbite?—he is the man in all 
England to do the books. Hearne’s edition 
of the former is from a bad MS.; and the 
Roxburghe Club edition of the latter is con- 
fined almost to the members of the Club. 
The fourth text promised by the Society this 
year is in type, we are told, and is a reprint 
of a rare poem of considerable interest by one 
Lauder,{ a Scotch poet not mentioned by 
Irving in his History of Scotish Poetry, 
or by his editor, Carlyle, though the title of 
the present tract has found its way into Mr. 
Bohn’s edition of Lowndes, through (we 
suppose) that Nestor of Scotch editors to 


* The ciroular says:— ‘The next work of the Arthur 
series will probably be the prose Merlin, or ‘The Early 
History of Arthur,’ of the middle of the fifteenth century, 
which hitherto lain in the Cambridge University Library 
unnoticed by aeons and editors of Arthur Romances. 
This will be edited from the MS, (believed to be unique) by 
F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 

t+ We see, too, that Mr. Morris puts the unknown author 
of his Alliteratives before Robert of Brunne. We have not 
found in them anything so good as this :— 

“Ne nothing ig to man so dear 
As woman's love in good man-nere. 
p.gees women: S ener ¥ 
There her love right and stedfast is. 
There is no so under heaven 
Of allé that a man may neven (name) 
That should a man so muché glew (rejoice) 
As a good wom-an that loveth true; 
Ne dearer is none in God-ys herd 
Than a chaste woman with lovely word.”’ 
} omar will be edited by Professor Fitz-Edward Hall, 
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whom Mr. Bohn expresses his obligations— 
Mr. David Laing. Wo believe that only two 


copies of the tract exist ; and the Society are 
therefore more than justified in reproducing 
it; but we trust that in future years they will 
direct their attention rather to books illus- 
trative of social manners, customs, and su- 
perstitions, than to literary rarities. Among 
the first works we hope to seo reprinted is 
Harrison’s invaluable Description of Bri- 
tain. It is all very well to say that Govern- 
ment will do these social books ; but the fact 
is that Government won’t. As we noticed last 
week, they missed the original of the Cam- 
bridge Domesday forty years ago; they have 
missed it again now; and the Royal Society 
of Literature has to print it in their stead. 
Even if the terms of the Government 
grant were enlarged so as to include 
Literature—English books that thousands 
could enjoy, instead of History, most of 
it Latin, and much (so say some critics) 
genealogies from Adam, that only scores 
read—there would be a wide field for a 
society, like the one we are discussing, to 
work in. 

We hope we shall not be thought to under- 
value the very great service that the Govern- 
ment, the Master of the Rolls and his 
advisers, and the various printing clubs and 
societies have done heretofore to English 
history and literature: let them all go on 
and prosper: we wish only to show that 
there is room for another society with such 
distinctive features as the publication of all 
the Arthur texts, the re-editing of the best 
known club-books, the reprinting of the best 
rare tracts and dear books, and the issuing 
of all these separately to the public. We 
believe that the following statement in the 
Early English Text Society’s first circular is 
true :— 

A vast mass of our early literature is still un- 
printed, and much that has been printed has, as 
the late Herbert Coleridge remarked, “ been 
brought out by printing clubs of exclusive consti- 
tution, or for private circulation only, and might, 
for all that the public in general is the better for 
them, just as well have remained in manuscript, 
being, of course, utterly unprocurable, except in 
great libraries, and not always there.” It is well 
known that the Hon. G. P. Marsh, the author of 
“The Origin and History of the English Lan- 
guage,” could not procure for use in his work a 
copy of “‘Havelok” for love or money; and the 
usual catalogue-price of “ William and the Wer- 
wolf,” or “The Early English Gesta Roman- 
orum,” &c., &c., is six guineas, when the book 
should be obtainable for lessthana pound. Not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Percy, Camden, 
and other societies and printing clubs, more than 
half our early printed literature—including the 
Romances relating to our national hero Arthur— 
is still inaccessible to the student of moderate 
means ; and it is a scandal that this state of things 
should be allowed to continue. 

We very willingly do our part in making 
the existence of the new Society known, now 
that it has produced its books, and in asking 
for it such support as shall enable it to 
benefit ourselves in common with all stu- 
dents of the English language and the Eng- 
lish mind. Lest we should seem to 
asking help for any private person’s gain, 
or for a body without a habitation, we add 
from the Society’s circular the following 
statement :— 


As the editors’ services will be gratuitous, the 
mere cost of production (as printing, paper, &c.) 
will be all for which the subscribers will have to 
pay ; the extent of the Society’s operations will 
thus depend on the amount of subscriptions ob- 
tained, and it is therefore the interest of each 
subscriber to endeavour to enlarge the list. The 
subscription is £1. 1s. a year, due in advance on 
the 1st of January, and should be paid either to 
the Society’s bankers, the London and Birmingham 
Bank, 110, Cheapside, E.C., or to the Hon. 
Secretary, 53, Berners Street, London, W., to 


bog subscribers’ names and addresses should be 


May we soon have our Arthur books 
complete, with Caxton’s Maleore, Har- 


rison, - ers, and many another 
vigorous wielder of our English ton in 
days of yore! F. * P. 








THE CONVICT SYSTEM. 


Our Convicts. By Mary Carpenter. Two Vols. 
(Longman & Co.) ita ae 


Ww were once present in a little gathering 
of friends all deeply but variously in- 
terested in the politics and social movements 
of the day. In the course of conversation, 
when one of the had been enlarging 
on the probable consequences of Bisho 
Colenso’s publication, another, a celebrate 
philanthropist (doubtless somewhat tired of 
the topic), remarked impressively, ‘‘ What a 
pity it is that well-disposed persons should go 
on wasting their attention on this thing and 
the other, when, by giving the whole of their 
influence to the great cause of the age, they 
might doubtless be enabled to carry the 
question in the Legislature!’’ A chorus of 
inquiry naturally broke forth from each 
member of the little circle at this announce- 
ment—‘* What was the ‘ great cause of the 
age’? Was it Poland? Was it the liberation 
of Venice and Rome? Was it the Colenso 
controversy ? Was it Negro emancipa- 
tion ?’?”’ ‘*Why,” said the astonished phi- 
lanthropist, ‘‘I mean the Convict System, 
of course!” 

Perhaps, to some of our readers, it may seem 
that the convict system is not thus quite of 
course the great cause of the day—nay, they 
may be disposed to turn from it as, under no 
circumstances, a pleasant cause to undertake 
at all. Yet, if they will have patience to 
read Miss Carpenter’s volumes, they will 
perforce be driven to confess that it is at least 
a most important and by no means uninte- 
resting question—‘‘ Who and what are our 
convicts—and how can the production of 
convicts be henceforth checked ?” The pre- 
sent writer, having for years had personal 
knowledge of the workings and results of 
that system of convict-management which 
Sir Walter Crofton originated and which 
Miss Carpenter defends, ventures to say that 
the wise words of that gifted lady are also 
something more than interesting—very true 
and practical likewise. 

The first volume of Miss Carpenter’s book 
treats of the following subjects :—‘‘ 1. Who 
are our Convicts? 2. How are our Con- 
victs made? 3. Principles of Convict Treat- 
ment; 4. The English Convict System ; 
5. Disposal of Criminals and Tickets of 
Leave ; 6. Transportation.” The second and 
concluding volume will develop at length 
the remedies which have been proved already 
to be efficacious in our country for the cure of 
the evils specified, and which, save for various 
unfortunate causes, would long ago have 
been tried in England. To the question 
‘‘Who are our convicts?” Miss Carpenter 
responds by a mass of curious details taken 
from the notes of prison-chaplains, news- 
paper-cuttings, &c., demonstrating that, 
while a few convicts (like Mr. Roupell) are 
persons of the better classes who have fallen 
into crime from personal eyil tendencies, the 
far greater number are wretches born and 
bred in families of the “perishing and 
dangerous classes,” to whom crime came as 
naturally as would any honest trade to the 
children of industrious artisans. In one 
case she enumerates five members of one 
household who, between them, were fif- 
teen times convicted; and, in another case, 
she gives the summary of sixteen members 
of one family group of pick ets. What 
these offenders cost the public in a year 
appears almost incredible. The average 
earning of one ‘‘ attached couple ” of thieves 
amounted, by their own account, for years 
together, to £10 a week; and the ‘‘ Band of 
Hope” above mentioned, during their ex- 
tended career (reaching in one case to twenty 
years), are estimated to have mulcted the 
community to the enormous amount of 
£26,500—including £1500 for prison main- 
tenance and cost of various convictions! 
Perhaps (supposing these fi to approach 
ever so distantly to truth) it would not bea 
short-sighted economy for us to take up the 
subject of convict-treatment with some degree 


of energy. The nextinquiry Miss a yo 
urges is, How are convicts made? How do 
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men and women arrive at a condition of so 
much depravity ? How far is society, directly 
or indirectly, to blame in this matter? She 
gives three cases which she considers typical 
—neglected children, children physically ill- 
formed and disposed by their ts’ vices, 
and boys falling in with companions. 
A table of the results of a house-to-house 
visit to the homes of a number of boys in gaol 
at Walton brings out clearly the fact that, in 
the majority of cases, the parents of convicts 
are either criminal or vicious; and, where this 
is not the case, the boy or girl has been 
usually inveigled into crime by one of the 
regular ‘‘ Fagins”’ whose houses adjoin those 
of the decent poor in all our great towns. 
Among the ways in which the hapless young 
lads and’young women are lured to evil, the 
circulation of lives of distinguished thieves— 
such as ‘‘ The Newgate Calendar Improved,” 
‘‘ Dick Turpin and his Black Mare,” &c.— 
is signalized by the gaol-chaplains. Perhaps, 
if daring, courage, and generosity could be 
presented to these poor young minds in some 
more healthy type than this Plutarch of the 
gallows, the result might be very different. 
Well does Miss Carpenter say :— 


Though, in some cases, a succession of unfor- 
tunate circumstances, over which society had no 
control, may have carried on the victim from one 
step to another, plunging him into crime from 
which he was unable to extricate himself, and for 
which society could not be held directly re- 
sponsible, yet, even in these cases, the prevalence 
of a more Christian spirit might have arrested 
the criminal in the earlier stage of his career. 
But, in the great bulk of the instances adduced, 
young persons haye become hardened in guilt 
through causes for which society is directly 
responsible. The practice still continues of sending 
children to prison, though for so long a time it 
has been declared by the highest authorities worse 
than useless, and though the existence of reforma- 
tory schools authorized by Government renders this 
(demoralizing) incarceration unnecessary. The 
workhouses do not yet provide a true home for desti- 
tute children, who find themselves better cared for in 
the hands of justice than in the keeping of thoso 
misnamed their guardians. Dens of infamy are 
still tolerated in our cities... . . The uncertainty 
of punishment, the glaring defects still existing in 
our criminal law, allure by impunity or slight 
punishment to repetition of crime. Society is 
responsible for all this. 


For the ‘‘ Principles of Convict Treatment” 
by which this great evil should be met Miss 
Carpenter refers to the wise and wegnty 
words of the Recorder of Birmingham, whose 
further development (in no spirit either of 
sentimentality on one side or needless harsh- 
ness on the other) is the topic of the remainder 
of her work. 

“The principles,” says Mr. Hill, “of secondary 
punishment may be reduced to three. First, the 
application of pain, with the intention of proving 
to the sufferer and to all who may learn his fate 
that the profits of crime are overbalanced by its 
losses. This is the deterrent principle. The 
second principle is what Bentham calls ineapaci- 
tation. So long as the criminal remains in gaol 
society is protected from his misconduct—not by 
the deterrent operation of fear, but because he 
has for the time lost the power of offending. The 
third is the reformatory principle. ... . What 
is to prevent all these principles being combined 
in one andthe same punishment? . . . . Paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, ey, treatment gives 
facilities for a freer use of the deterrent principle 
and also for that of incapacitation than can be 
otherwise obtained.” 


Miss Carpenter’s work is written with the 
same calmness and perfect lucidity which 
distinguish her books on Juvenile Delin- 
quents and Reformatories. Her observa- 
tions, resulting from long years of arduous 
toil among our “‘perishing and dangerous 
classes,” and from that deep insight only 
gained through moral sympathy, are all so 
valuable that we are tempted to regret that 
she has given us less of them than of the 
very curious extracts from newspapers and 


reports, by whose aid she corroborates her 
views. extracts, however, form of 


ager ee a _— of vom of criminal 
life which it would not ae 
point of interest and singularity. F. P.O. 
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STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 


The Bee-Hunters. By GustaveAimard. Three 
Volumes. (Maxwell & Co.) 

The Backwoodsman ; or, Life on the Indian Fron- 
tier. Edited by Sir C. F. Lascelles Wraxall. 
One Volume. (Maxwell & Co.) 

Red Indian of fiction and the Red 
Indian of fact are exceedingly unlike, 
especially the Red Indian of fiction. That 
swarthy sentimentalist, who is perpetually 
in the habit of prating commonplaces about 
the ‘‘ pathless woods,” the ‘‘ father of 
waters,” and the “ happy hunting-grounds” 

—commonplaces eiarh. if really uttered in 

the wilderness, would get him summarily 

kicked by the chief of his tribe—is about as 
like the actual savage as is the stage sailor, 

light-hearted and free, to the shrewd A. B. 

wo drives a hard bargain with the master- 
mariner. ‘To anyone who knows the squalid 
dreariness of sayage life, its degraded 
animalism, its low poor, its cana erous 
malignity, there is something really amusin 

about te conventional ‘* White Eaglo,” 

‘‘Bounding Bison,” or ‘‘ Brown Bear with 

three yellow hairs in his tail.” The fellow 
is an impostor. He may utter the word 

** Wagh”’—essentially a stupid observation 

—as often as he likes; he may call you, with 
the characteristic importunity of a poor rela- 
tion, ‘‘my white brother ;” he may assert, 
with utter disregard of veracity, that his 

** young men” are ‘‘ numerous as the leaves 

of the forest :” but what he really wants is a 

bottle of rum. Give him that, and the crea- 

ture is as happy as his low organization will 
permit. Some day or other, perchance, 
realism will take him up—will catch hold of 
him by the skirt of his baffalo-robe, or by 
the absurd tuft of hair to which he attaches 
so much importance, and will exhibit him as 
heis. Heis very coarse and he is very stupid; 
and we shall at length perceive that there is 
nothing romantic about a Pawnee suffering 
from small-pox. Meanwhile, although he 
has not much interest for grown people, he 
is dear to the British boy ; nor do we believe 
that he exerts at all an injurious influence 
upon that young gentleman. The backwoods 
and prairies of North America would still 
have a wild charm even if they were peopled 
by erétins. Itis impossible to vulgarize the 

Far West. That grand roving instinct which 

sends the Briton abroad gets encouragement 

from books which otherwise would be merely 
worthless. meri Pony mea ga needs elbow- 
room, and has in him a certain panting for the 


- **bush” and ‘‘ the open.” Hence there will 


always be a ready hearing for any one who 
can talk about buffalo-hunting and beaver- 
trapping, burning prairies and foaming 
rapids,. grizrly bears and prowling jaguars, 
bows and arrows, mustangs, mocassins, snow- 
shoes, scalping-knives, totems, and paddles. 

There are many ways, however, of gratify- 
ing this popular taste; and M. Gustave Aimard 
does not choose the best. In the first of all 
the Indian novels—those of Fenimore Cooper— 
there was a certain power of imagination, a 
certain unity of conception. Reading his 
peat tg of American scenery, you learnt 
something besides botanical details, which 
are unintelligible to nine men out of ten, and 
not particularly interesting to the tenth; 
without verbose amplification he gave you 
the spirit, the character, the meaning of 
prairie and forest and lake. ‘‘ The business 
of the artist,” said Lamennais, ‘‘is not to 


cava nature but to interpret it;” and 
function Cooper fulfilled with consider- 
able success. Nor, though he, too, made 
capital out of the “‘ noble savage,” were his 
Indians mere upon which to hang rhe- 
toric. If, afterall, he drew but one original 
character—that of Natty Bumppo, for Long 


Tom Coffin himself is only Natty pamese 
i d 


_ a sailor’s jacket, with a harpoon in his 


instead of a rifle—his delineations of the Red- 
skins were, as a rule, manly and vigorous. 
Widely different from the “ wares” and 
‘* Mohicans”. of Oooper are the ‘‘ Apaches” 
and “ Conianches” of M. Gustave Aimard. 
The way in which these gentry talk French 
y even to 





the most juvenile readers. They can’t try to 
cross a barranca without blague ; they mouth 
a quasi-Gallic misanthropy even on the back 
of their mustangs ; and the natural result is 
that you get to disbelieve in them altogether. 
That they should scalp an enemy or roast 
a prisoner is comparatively venial. In the 
language of that sweet bard Doctor Watts, 
** it is their nature to;” but they have reall 
no right to analyze their emotions as thoug 
they were disappointed young Parisian poets 
about to indulge in the sombre luxury of 
charcoal. There is such a thing, after all, 
as local colour; and M. Aimard is vainly 
prodigal of stage properties—such as em- 
broidered leggings—as long as he makes his 
dramatis persone indulge in the lugubrious 
dialogue which is only adapted for morbid 
‘‘romances of the affections.” This sin of 
his, however, is not more prominent in the 
‘‘ Bee-Hunters” than in his other books. 
The story itself has a certain march and 
movement about it. It does not particularly 
bore you during perusal; and it may be for- 
gotten, with agreeable ease, immediately 
afterwards. There is very little in it about 
‘‘ Bee-Hunting”—Doctor Oumming himself 
would find it difficult to get a quotation from 
it; but still, with a slight and gentle interest, 
it is possible to follow the adventures of the 
young Mexican girl and her love, Stoneheart. 
There is, of course, a villain—there are, in 
point of fact, several villains—but none of 
them are precisely terrible. ‘‘ Tigercat,” 
indeed, the chief ruffian of the book, is such 
& very blundering miscreant that the mascu- 
line reader soon conceives a healthy contempt 
for him, and feels inclined to speak of him, 
not as “Tigercat,” but as ‘‘Tom,” or 
‘‘ Pussy, pussy!” There are, however, ‘‘feats 
of equitation” which would astonish the 
late Mr. Ducrow or the present Miss Menken; 
there are antidotes for the bites of venomous 
reptiles which would probably startle the 
whole of the medical faculty; there are nar- 
ratives of frenzied gambling unequalled in 
the annals of Crockford or Benazet; and 
there are methods of delivering oneself from 
a disagreeable confinement to which not even 
the brothers Davenport would be indifferent. 
Briefly, M. Gustave Aimard’s book is quite 
up to his usual standard. That standard is 
not only far below Cooper’s: it is below 
Captain Mayne Reid’s, and below Gabriel 
Ferry’s; but, after all, the tale is not a dull 
one. It is crowded with incident; some of 
its minor characters are drawn with a good 
deal of dramatic vigour and vivacity—in a 
word, the writer has a fair proportion of the 
French talent as a raconteur. Let us add 
that youth, wealth, virtue, and beauty have 
a capital innings, and that hoary-headed 
crime is ultimately bowled out. In proof 
whereof, let the following excerpt suffice, 
showing, as it does, 


HOW THE TIGERCAT CAME TO GRIEF. 


The Tigercat, forced to confess himself foiled, 
uttered a. howl like a wild beast. “Aha!” cried 
he, beside himself with e; is it to be thus? 
But it is not over yet!” He drew a poignard 
from his garments, and threw himself with all his 
force on Don Pedro, who, in his joy, had forgotten 
his presence. But an eye watched him. Don 
Luciano had silently stolen into the jaca/, and 
noiselessly placed himself behind the bandit, whose 
every movement he carefully watched. As the 
Tigercat made his spring, he threw his arms 
around him, and pinioned him, in spite of the 
desperate efforts made by the miserable wretch. 
At the same moment the vaquero bounded into 
the jacal, knife in hand, and, before any one could 
arrest him, plunged it up to the hilt in his throat. 
“ Not bad !”’ he exclaim “ The opportunity was 
too good to lose! My navajada was never given 
so fairly! I hope this blow will gain me pardon 
for the others.” The Tigercat remained standing 
&® moment, swaying hither and thither, like a half- 
uprooted oak tottering to its fall. He rolled his 
eyes around him, in which rage still strove with 

e agony that made them . He made 
one last effort to pronounce a terrible malediction, 
but his mouth contracted horribly; « stream of 
dark blood By genes from his yawning throat; he 
fell at his length on the ground, where he 
writhed for a moment like a crushed reptile, to 





all was still: he was dead; but on his face, dis- 
torted by the death-pang, unutterable hatred 
survived the life which had just quitted him. 
“ Justice is done,” said Manuela, with trembling 
accents. “It is the hand of God!” “Let us 

ray for him,” said Don Pedro, falling on his 

nees. All present, impressed by this noble and 
simple action, followed his example, and knelt by 
his side. The vaquero, having finished his part in 
the scene, thought it prudent to disappear, but not 
without exchanging a glance of intelligence with 
the capataz, who smiled grimly under his gray 
moustache. 

Thus endeth the story of the ‘*‘ Bee-Hun- 
ters; and that of ‘‘ The Backwoodsman” 
commences by the statement that ‘‘My 
block-house was built at the foot of the 
mountain chain of the Rio Grande, on the 
precipitous banks of the river Leone.” In 
this locality, and in other picturesque neigh- 
bourhoods, ‘‘I,” who do not mention my 
name, meet with a variety of adventures, 
which Sir 0. F. Lascelles Wraxall, Bart., is 
good enough to edit, and several artists 
to illustrate. ‘‘I” encounter Comanche 
Indians, negro colonists, grizzly bears, 
Weicos, prairie-fires, Delawares, beavers, and 
Indian beauties; ‘‘1” disturb jaguars at 
their breakfast, discover a silver mine, hunt 
wild turkeys, meet with a bee-hunter who 
does not talk sentiment, and have plenty of 
adventures with bison-bulls, prairie-wolves, 
wild horses, and so forth. The editor does 
not give a clue to the authorship, but, 
from internal evidence, we should judge the 
book to bo of German origin—a conjecture 
surely confirmed by its very quiet and wnsen- 
sational conclusion. ‘‘The next day I rode 
to Macdonnel’s, where I found everything 
prospering. His field had prodiiced a rich 
maize-crop, and was now covered with beans, 
potatoes, melons, gourds, &c A large 
new patchwork quilt was thrown on his bed ; 
over the mantelpiece was a handsome look- 
ing-glass, and by its side hung the framed 
portraits of three men, which are very fre- 
quently found in frontier houses, and by 
which the Americans do not pay themselves 
the worst compliment. They represent the 
greatest, the best, and the most useful me 
of our century — Washington, Alexander vo 
Humboldt, and Liebig.” Of the two books, 
we would specially recommend ‘ The Back- 
woodsman”’ to boys, who will find in it a 
certain amount of the sweet Crusoe charm 
—the ‘‘ Bee-Hunters” to young ladies, who 
will find it full of love, and to men, who will 
find it full of blunders. W. J.P. 








M. VITET’S ESSAYS ON THE FINE 
ARTS. 


Etudes sur U Histoire del’ Art. Par L. Vitet, de 
l’Académie Frangaise. Premiére Série :—An- 
tiquité; Gréce; Rome; Bas-Empire. Deuxidme 
Série :—Moyen Age. Troisidme Série :—Temps 
Modernes ; La Peinture en Italie, en France et 
aux Pays-Bas. Quatriéme Série: — Temps 
Modernes; Arts Divers ; Musique Religieuse— 
Musique Dramatique. Four Volumes. (Paris: 
Michel Lévy Fréres.) 


Te interesting work does not profess to 
be a history of art, and still less a treatise 
on ZEsthetics. It does not even pretend to 
form a complete whole. As the author in- 
forms us, it consists of articles written at 
various times and in divers periodicals during 
a course of more than thirty years, and now 
published collectively. Though these articles 
all possess this bond of affinity, that they 
relate to the history of Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Engraving, or Music, and 
though they are now grouped together as far 
as may be in chronological sequence, yet 
they were of course not ori ently produced 
with a view to any such subsequent juxta- 
position. In short, they must be regarded 
rather as detached links in the history of 
art than as a perfect chain. 

That M. Vitet has not devoted his life to 
the production of the chain itself is to us @ 
matter of t. Perhaps it may be thought, 
that in such a case something like the old 
proverb holds good, and, if the links are 
taken care of, the chain will take care of 


the inconceivable horror of the spectators. Then | itself. But it is not so. ‘‘Art is long, 
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though life is short ;” and, when, in the for- 
getfulness of loving work, a man has spent 
long hours in the elaboration of a few links, 
and at last looks up from his labour with 
weuried eye and faltering hand, he finds that 
the day is far spent and the night is coming 
on apace. Such, indeed, is not quite the 
case with M. Vitet, who is fortunately yet in 
the pride of his intellectual vigour ; but still, 
when upwards of thirty-five years of an 
author’s literary life have gone by, he may 
well shrink from so vast an undertaking as 
a complete history of art, and declare that 
‘‘it is to awaken and provoke the zeal of 
young and valiant spirits that he has ga- 
thered together these fragments—the incom- 
plete sketches of a work he hopes will be 
carried out by them.” i 

Nevertheless, we repeat our wish that, 
instead of calling on others to perform this 
great task, M. Vitet had from the beginning 
set his mind to performing it himself. The 
difficulties in the way of its execution, as we 
are, of course, fully aware, are almost insur- 
mountable. They cannot be more clearly 
expressed, or the combination of intellectual 
gifts required for such an undertaking more 
succinctly described, than in M. Vitet’s own 
words :— 

It may thus be seen that we have nowis® 
exaggerated: the task is truly formidable, th® 
ensemble immense, the detail infinite. SubjectS 
the most dissimilar, ideas the most ingongruous» 
must be looked full in the face ; the leading thought 
of every age, the spirit of every society, must be 
entered into; every school must be appreciated, 
and every taste consulted ; the writer must adapt 
himself to every climate, understand all successes, 
even those of which he approves the least, and yet 
beware lest he suffers this kind of impartiality to 
degenerate into indifference: it is not merely a 
work of research, a labour of .patience, an exact 
nomenclature, that can constitute a history of art 
—it must be an animated picture in which the 
author intervenes and takes his part, where, at the 
same time that he narrates, he directs and judges, 
where his own opinion, his tastes, and his pre- 
ferences are frankly expressed.—Will there ever 
be found a vigorous spirit young and green enough, 
and yet sufficiently ripe in experience, to under- 
take so great a burden ? 

Remembering what a history of art to be 
in any sense satisfactory should be, and what 
varied developments of human thought and 
feeling it must perforce embrace, we should 
be tempted to answer M. Vitet’s question in 
the negative. Certainly it would be difficult 
to point to any living writer and say ‘‘ Behold 
the man.” Mr. Ruskin is one of the 
ablest—in our own opinion, the ablest—of 
art-critics, and yet the constitution of his 
mind and genius unfits him for such a task. 
The fundamental principle of his philosophy 
is the oneness of truth—the conviction that 
there is but one right way of doing things, 
and that all other ways arewrong. The fun- 
damental principle of his art-criticism is the 
supremacy of nature. ‘To those schools which 
do not recognise and act upon this latter prin- 
ciple he is systematically unjust. Believing 
in the ascertainability of absolute truth, he 
is unsparing in his denunciations of those 
who differ from himself. This is very allow- 
able no doubt, and if may be questioned 
whether, if the habit of Mr. Ruskin’s mind 
had been more impartial, he would have 
been as eloquent as he is; but such a habit 
seriously disqualifies a man for passing a 
mie | and equitable judgment on artists 
placed in every variety of circumstance and 
acting on every variety of principle. 

M. Vitet’s intellect, though not so deep, 
seems to us much wider than Mr. Ruskin’s, 
He is far more tolerant, and his sympathies, 
though less intense, are also less circum- 
scribed. This it is which enables him in 
these volumes to enter into the spirit of the 
most varied subjects, and almost always with 
profit. Let the reader judge of his range b 
the following list*:—‘ Pindar and Greek 
Art ;” the marbles found at Eleusis; ‘ Pro- 
ject for a new Museum of Greek Sculp- 











ture ;” ‘‘ Athens in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
and Seventeenth Centuries ;” the ‘‘ Campana 
Collection” of antiquities, purchased a few 
years ago by the French Government, and 
placed in the Louvre; ‘‘ The Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Town of Orange;” ‘‘ The 
Christian Mosaics of Rome,” a long and most 
interesting article ; ‘‘ Byzantine Architecture 
in France ;” an elaborate archeological and 
architectural description of the Church of 
Notre-Dame at Noyon; ‘Christian Archi- 
tecture in Juda ;”’ ‘‘ The Architecture of the 
Middle Ages in England; ‘* Lombard 
Architecture ;” ‘‘ The Church of St. Cunibert 
at Cologne;” ‘‘The Historical Remains in 
the North-West of France ;” the Museum, 
chiefly of Ecclesiastical Antiquities, at the 
H6tel de Cluny; ‘‘ The religious goldsmith’s 
work of the Middle Ages;” ‘‘Art and 
Archeeology,”’ a speech delivered as president 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy ; 
a brief biographical notice of M. Charles 
Lenormant, the historian and archzol- 
ogist; ‘‘ Raphael at Florence,” &@ propos of 
the fresco of the Holy Supper discovered 
in 1843 in what had been the Convent 
of St. Onofrio, and is now the Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities ; ‘‘ Eustache Lesueur;”’ 
The Dutch and Flemish painters ;’’ the 
French artists David and Ary Scheffer ; 
Paul Delaroche’s picture at the Hémicycle 
des Beaux-Arts; Delacroix’s last work in 
the Chapelle des Saints-Anges ; some works 
of Hippolyte Flandrin; ‘‘ Wielles, or the 
First Steps in Engraving; Mare Antonio 
Raimondi, the great engraver; ‘‘ Art and 
Artists in the Sixteenth Century — the 
Olouets;’’ then, leaving these subjects, we 
have an article ‘‘On the Theory of Gardens,”’ 
on the ‘‘Musical Notations of Europe,” 
‘* Harmony in the Middle Ages,” ‘‘ A New 
Theory of the Neuma” in plain-song, 
‘‘Theatre-music in France,” and ‘* Rossini 
and the Future of Music.” In this last essay 
it sounds strange to hear M. Vitet consider- 
ing the great Italian maestro as the legitimate 
continuator of Mozart’s work and the ne 
plus ultra of musical science and elaboration. 
However, the article was written in 1828, and 
we suppose that Beethoven’s fame had not 
yet fully made its way in France at that 
time. 

So much for the contents of M. Vitet’s four 
volumes; and the reader must forgive a 
somewhat dry enumeration in consideration 
of the fact that he can now judge for himself 
whether the subject-matter is likely to prove 
attractive to him. Of the power with which 
the various subjects are treated what we have 
already said will show that we think ve 
highly; but tolerance of judgment, thoug 
perhaps the author’s chief, is not by any 
means his only qualification for the task he 
has undertaken and for that still larger task 
which we strongly wish he had attempted. 
His feeling for the beautiful, in whatever 
form, is keen and true. He has the real 
artist’s love of beauty for its own sake. He 
is a historian; and this is an indispensable 
requisite for the successful prosecution of 
studies so intimately connected with history. 
He is also—which is no less indispensable— 
an archeologist. But what perhaps has 
struck us more than anything in reading 
the various essays has been the power of 
tracing the influence of circumstances and 
events on schools of art, on artists, and on 
their works. M. Vitet is never satisfied with 
simply describing what he has seen, He 
regards a production of art as a phenomenon 
to be illustrated and accounted for. One or 
two instances will explain what we mean. 
In Raphael’s fresco of the Holy Supper at 
Florence most art-critics would have seen 
merely a picture to criticize. M. Vitet does 
this, and more also. He endeavours, by the 
help of such data as have not sunk in the 
sea of time, to discover under what circum- 
stances it was painted; and thus his article 
becomes a sketch of Raphael’s youth. He 
shows us how the young man, in the first 
bloom of his genius, came to Florence 
animated with the archaic spirit of his 
master Perugino and. determined to with- 
stand the innovations of Michael Angelo, 
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Leonardo da Vinci, and the school of the 
Renaissance. He shows him to us painting, 
as if to try his own strength, in the solitude 
of the convent of St. Onofrio, where he 
would seem to have known that his work 
would remain almost unheard of and un- 
cared for. The whole essay is a model of 
subtle constructive reasoning. In the article 
on Marc Antonio, again, we are made 
to feel the influence which Raphael exer- 
cised upon the engraver’s skill and power. 
So also, in the ‘‘ Christian Mosaics of Rome,” 
we follow the decadence of art and trace 
the various influences of paganism, of the 
Byzantines and barbarians, and of the dawn- 
ing Renaissance. . 

. Vitet’s style is well fitted to give ex- 
pression to his thoughts. It is sober, clear, 
and forcible, seldom rising int eloquence, 
but never degenerating into commonplace. 
He is not a literary colourist like M. Théo- 
phile Gautier and Mr. Tom Taylor, or grandly 
rhetorical like Mr. Ruskin. He certainly 
does not possess the fierce energy of Mr. 
Palgrave. But, though the merits of his 
writing are of a different order, he not un- 
frequently falls upon a happy and luminous 
expression—as when, forinstance, hedescribes 
a certain figure of Delaroche as representing 
‘the genius of the art of the Middle Ages 
of that sublime innovator which discover 
the road to the beautiful with no other guide 
but Faith.” Again, in the article on the life 
and works of Ary Scheffer, M. Vitet’s per- 
sonal regrets for his lost friend impart a 
warmer glow of feeling to his usually unim- 
passioned prose. 

The mention of Ary Scheffer reminds us 
that there are one or two points on which we 
must differ from M. Vitet—reminds us, 
because he is far too indulgent, not to say 
eulogistic, towards that artist’s excessively 
weak colouring powers. But our worst griev- 
ance is on the subject of the essay on English 
art in the Middle Ages. Here, in opposition 
to his usual habits, our author really is not 
just. He starts by declaring that ‘‘ What is 
astounding, what is almost miraculous, what 
one gives up all attempt to understand when 
one has seen the public buildings which the 
English erect at the present time, is that, at 
any period of their history, they should have 
been able to construct those grand and 
beautiful churches which, as we shall pre- 
sently see, rival the noblest creations of 
Christian art in the rest of Europe.” This 
anomaly, however, though inexplicable, is 
partly explained by M. Vitet. Architec- 
ture, he says, came to us with the Nor- 
mans; and he evidently thinks that, in 
its nobler productions, it has always been 
rather a plant of exotic growth. The 
only style which he at age concedes to be 
‘‘really and exclusively English” is the 
Perpendicular or Tudor Gothic. This he has, 
of course, no difficulty in proving to be a 
degenerate style, though he affirms that we 
islanders, in our ignorance, prefer it. Now 
the excuse for all this, and much more to the 
same purpose, is that it was written more 
than twenty-five years ago; and Heaven 
forbid that we should think of defending the 
street or ecclesiastical architecture of the 
reigns of George and William IV.! Even 
now the aspect of the “ villa residences ”— 
whether desirable or undesirable — that 
spring up like mushrooms in every suburb 
is not in general such as to gladden the hearts 
of those who attach some importance to the 
beautiful and the picturesque. Yet, when 
all has been said and done, we do not think it 
is for the improvers of Paris to cast too man 
stones at us. When a city has played su 
a XK in the world’s affairs, its rulers and 
inhabitants should understand that it belon 
as much to the past as to the present. Old 
associations are ill compensated for by miles 
of ornate but monotonous shop-fronts. The 
streets, indeed, are certainly wider and more 

metrically arranged than they used to 
age vast sums have unquestionably been 
expended ; but we are pis Pll, cannot 


ym the amount of itectural beauty 
and invention develo 


in these processes as 
entitling France to look down from too high 
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‘a pinnacle u nthe restofmankind. A, in, 
our present Gothic architects, with Mr. Gilbert 
Scott at their head, are certainly caper 
but inferior to their foreign rivals. We have 
we ceased to —_ Perpendicular as the 
noblest form of Gothic; but we still do not 
see that it has any reason to stand ashamed 
before the contemporary Flamboyant of Con- 
tinental nations. And, as concerns M. Vitet’s 
implied opinion that mediseval art in Eng- 
land was merely an acclimatized exotic, we 
must protest against it as utterly unfounded. 
That art was the result of certain influences 
of time and race—influences which we ex- 

rienced in common with the greater part 





of Christendom. In short, we think that, if. 


M. Vitet were to rewrite his essay on 
‘English Architecture in the Middle Ages,” 
he would see cause to speak about us more 
respectfully in the past and more hopefully 
in the future. F. T. M. 








THE QUARTERIY REVIEW. 


ae new number of the Quarterly is even 
less political than the Hdinburgh, which 
we noticed last week. Of the nine articles 
which it contains not one is devoted to a 
party question, or even to the summing up of 
party progress. It draws no lessons from the 
past, and commits itself to no anticipations of 
the future. The ‘‘ masterly inactivity,” in 
fact, which characterizes the policy of Con- 
servatism is reflected in the pages of its prin- 
cipal organ. The omission is a mistake, as 
far as the interests of the party are concerned ; 
for, though leaders may choose to be quies- 
cent, followers “ph ers to encouraged, and, in 
order to be kept efficient as a force, demand, 
if not actual campaigning, at any rate drill- 
ing, reviewing, sham-fighting—some kind of 
movement to keep alive their ardour, display 
their discipline, and parade their strength. 
Far be it from us to assert that the army of 
Lord Derby is weak because it remains in 
quarters and refrains from flaunting its 
banners in the popular breeze. Reticence is 
the most useful tactic of generalship upon 
certain occasions, and the mot d’ordre may 
have gone forth to make no sign. As usual, 
literature is a gainer by the absence of polities, 
and the topics treated are of as general in- 
terest as may well be. 

_ The freshest, if not the most popular in 
subject, is the opening article upon Cochin- 
China and Cambodia. 

“Hitherto,” says the writer in his opening re- 
marks, “our knowledge of Cochin-China, its people, 
geography, and general resources, has been limited 
and superficial; while the accounts that have 
reached us of missionary enterprise\ and warlike 
operations conducted by the French if that country 
have been meagre and mysterious; and it has 
always been difficult to understand the nature of 
the drama enacted in this secluded part of South- 
Eastern Asia, which has recently terminated in 
the annexation of Lower Cochin-China to the 
French ions in the East. Occasionally the 
curtain been uplifted, and we have beheld the 
representatives of France high in favour at the 
semi-barbaric court of the King at Hué, instructing 
the mandarins and soldiers in the Western art of 
war and the construction of military defences 
_— the incursions of revolutionary chiefs. 

has been followed by glimpses of missionaries 
barbarously tortured and murdered by the ser- 
vants of a monarch hostile to Christians; while a 
scene has not long since closed in which the tri- 
_colour flag was seen emerging from clouds of 
smoke over the citadel of Saigon. Having fol- 
lowed up this success 5 yo hostilities 
prey overnment and with the subjugation 
the inhabitants, the conquerors boast thet they 
have laid the ent foundation of the 
‘French East Indies,’ where the Gallic eagle is to 
rise as @ phoenix from the ashes of the old Anna- 
mese city.” 
Whatever may have been the intention of 
the French in former days as to cultivat- 
ing a close connexion with the Annamese, 
the reviewer has no doubt that, from their 





or Camboja, we have a pleasant account, 
drawn from the work of the late M. Mouhot, 
an ee eee who explored that 
country while his countrymen were fighting 
in Cochin. Oambodia was once an indepen- 
dent country ; but it has fallen a prey su - 
cessively to Cochin and Siam (as appec'fs 
from a MS. narrative drawn up by the kin 
of the latter country), and had not a tent 

art of its former area when the French, 

aving subjugated the lower part of Cochin, 
turned their attention to this territory. Cam- 
bodia is now under the protection of France, 
which has very handsomely made the vice- 
roy a king, with the consent of his majesty 
of Siam ; and the French have not only some 
very eligible land in Udong, the capital, but 
they have obtained by treaty the exclusive 
right to have a diplomatic representative at 
the court, empowered to give a veto against 
any other foreign envoy who may be consi- 
dered inimical to the interests of his govern- 
ment. The only great hindrance to the pros- 
perity of the colony at Cochin—which is mak- 
ing rapid advances—is said to consist in the 
dissensions among the French themselves, in 
consequence of the system of administration, 
which has been placed in the hands of naval 
officers—the least qualified persons who could 
be selected for a settlement of the kind. The 
experiment of governing Algeria like a garri- 
son has not been singularly successful, and 
the idea of governing Cochin like a ship does 
not seem more promising. Butanempire in 
the East is not to be made in a day, nor 
founded at all except upon a succession of 
failures, which “ our lively neighbours” are 
in the pleasant position of haying all before 
them. | 

‘‘Workmen’s Benefit Societies” is an 

elaborate account of the benefit societies of 
workmen. It bristles with statistics, some 
of which will take readers by surprise. The 
verdict is highly favourable, the conclusions 
of the writer being that the associations in 
question— 


have already effected much good, and are capable 
of effecting still more. At all events they furnish 
an admirable foundation on which to build up 
something better. They have practically taught 
self-reliance, and cultivated amongst the humblest 
classes habits of provident economy. They began 
their operations before there was any science of 
vital statistics to guide them; and, if they have 
made mistakes in mutual assurance, they have not 
stood alone. Looking at the difficulties they have 
had to encounter, they are entitled to be judged 
charitably. Good advice, given them in a kindly 
spirit, will not fail to produce good results. The 
defects which are mixed up with them are to be 
regarded as but the transient integument which 
will most probably fall away as the ‘lower ripens 
and the fruit matures. 


“Venetian State Papers” is a very in- 
teresting article, containing some curious 
illustrations of history drawn from the official 
** Qalendar,” edited by Mr. Rawdon Brown, 
the only fault found with which is that it 
does not answer the purpose of a calendar, 
but is a complete and discursive work. The 
writer’s warning against the continuance of 
this mode of dealing with the public records 
—as defeating the intended object—will, it 
is to be hoped, meet with the attention it 
deserves. 


The article which follows, upon Dr. William 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, does all 
honour to the editor for the manner in which 
ee accomplished his difficult and delicate 


“It is now proved,” says the writer, “that a 
great ee Dictionary can be written, 
embracing without reserve every topic connected 
with the exoteric aspect of the Bible ; embodying 
differences and even divergences of opinion on 
matters of great importance; full, wherever cer- 
tainty can be attained; at all times scholarlike 
and accurate, and with a novelty, originality, and 
freshness never meeting before in the same book. 
Nor is this all. In spite of difficulties which 
seemed all but insuperable, and with a congeries 
‘of sixty-eight writers, bound by no tie and fettered 
by no other restraints than those of learning and 
good sense, Dr. Smith’s work may be read not only 
without injury, but with profit and delight, by 





every comnionly-educated Christian.” 
540 
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‘“‘The Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Sanitary State of 
the Army in India” forms the subject of the 
next paper. Its importance needs no more 
comment than the fact that sixty out of 
every thousand of our British troops in India 
perish annually, while the rate among those 
serving elsewhere is only thirty-three out of 
the same number. The writer approves 
generally of the report of the Commissioners, 
but is even less tolerant than they of the use 
of stimulants among the men. Food he 
recognises as a very important question. It 
should be light and digestible, and consist 
as little as possible of salt rations. For the 
rest he declares—and all ‘‘ Indians” who 
have considered the subject will agree with 
him—that pure water and good drainage and 
ventilation are more important elements of 
health thanany. Even hill-stations 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea have been made pes- 
tiferous places for want of attention to such 
matters. He proposes a special sanita 
officer to look after all requirements of the 
kind, and recommends the most despotic pres- 
sure from Government to secure their enforce- 
ment upon native and European. 

A thoroughly literary article is refreshing 
after so much practical discussion; and the 
‘* Life of Lockhart,” though not a novel 
subject, will well bear reading even in these 
days. It contains many pleasant notices 
of ‘the period” as well as the man; but 
neither have we time to follow. The 
following, however, in reference to the 
establishment of the Quarterly and Black- 
wood, is worth quoting as a warning to 
any political party which may be careless 
enough to neglect the cultivation of public 
opinion :— 

Six years after the first appearance of the 
Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly Review (in the 
establishment of which Sir Walter Scott took a 
leading part) proved that the resources of learn- 
ing and genius were—in England at all events—at 
least as accessible to the Tory party as to their 
antagonists. But, while the Edinburgh Review 
continued to have a considerable hold on the 
Scottish mind, the Tories of Scotland did not 
possess a single local periodical through the 
columns of which their own opinions might be 
defended ; and—which is the strangest incident of 
all—it seems never to have occurred to them that 
it might be judicious to establish one. The battle 
which they fought was therefore fought at great 
disadvantage. There is a pride of intellect, the 
appeal to which is of far more force, especially 
among the young, in creating or confirming opi- 
nion, than considerations of mere personal inte- 
rest; and the political party which overlooks 
that fact, or refuses to be guided by it, never fails 
in the end to suffer for its stolidity. To that 
pride of intellect the Whigs had appealed, and 
appealed with undeniable success. Had they 
only known-how to deal wisely by this advantage 
in maintaining a tone of moderation, and of 
something like candour in dealing with their op- 
ponents, their success might have been even more 
complete, and certainly more enduring than it 
was. But they fell into the snare which is laid 
for all who make an early start in the race of life ; 
they lost their own heads, and they brought about 
w strong reaction. There had been started in 
April 1817 a monthly magazine, of which Mr. 
Blackwood was the publisher and ‘chief pro- 
prietor. It was conducted by gentlemen of un- 
deniable personal worth, but of dull intellect, and 
it dragged on for a while a sickly existence, after 
the manner of Scotch magazines in general. If it 
had any political leaning at all, it leant towards 
the views of the dominant literary faction ; but its 
staple commodities were heraldry, tales, and bio- 
graphical sketches, put forth in a style of no point 
or brilliancy. Few people read it all, fewer still 
spoke about it after they had done so. So ran the 
first six numbers; but, on the appearance of the 
seventh, people suddenly opened their eyes. 
Three sharp papers, pregnant with literary heresy, 
were among the articles in that number. One 
presumed to dispute the dicta of the Hdinburgh 
Review on what was then a great Colonial ques- 
tion; another quizzed the gentlemen who had 
heretofore been accepted as the founders of the 
magazine; and a third assailed, in terms of un- 
measured censure, certain poets of the school 
called Cockney, whom the Edinburgh had taken 
under its special protection. Besides these there 
was the opening article, a vigorous and severe 


critique on Coleridge's “Biographia Litteraria,” 
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with a set of witty verses, notes, as they were 
called, to correspondents, the like of which, we 
will venture to say, never confronted the title-page 
of any work. If a shell had exploded in Princes 
Street, the effect would have been less startling to 
the multitude. ‘ ; 

We would willingly linger with the article 
upon Photography; but space forbids. The 
writer’s estimation of the art—as an art in 
the high sense of the term—deserves atten- 
tion, however, as there is a popular delusion 
on the other side. ‘Those who talk of 
photography,” he says, ‘‘ as something purely 
meehanical would be surprised to know how 
much the attainment of this excellence de- 
pends upon natural gift, adroit manipulation, 
long experiences, and careful study of nature. 
Such results are as much the work of the 
artist who produces them as the results that 
are produced on canvas. They depend quite 
as much upon individual skill and percep- 
tion of beauty.” This we believe to be no 
exaggeration. A little knowledge of the 
mechanical process will enable a practised 
idiot to produce a bad photograph; but 
almost any amount of cultured intelligence 
and natural taste may be employed in the 
production of a good one. 

‘“Dr. Newman’s Apologia” is a subject 
which has been already amply discussed in 
these columns. We need oniy remark of the 
article upon it that the reviewer writes of 
Dr. Newman in a spirit of kindly sympathy 
and strong personal admiration, and draws 
some lessons from the work which, he says, it 
is calculated to instil into members of our 
own communion. ‘‘ Pre-eminently it shows 
the rottenness of that mere Act-of-Parliament 
foundation upon which some now-a-days 
would rest our church.” 


“ How,” he asks further on, “ could a national 
religious Establishment which should seek to 
rest its foundations — not on God’s Word; 
on the ancient Creeds; on a true Apostolic 
ministry ; on valid Sacraments; on a living, even 
though it be an obscured, unity with the Universal 
Church, and so on the presence with her of her 
Lord, and on the gifts of His Spirit—but upon the 
critical reason of individuals, and the support of 
Acts of Parliament—ever stand in the coming 
struggle? How could it meet Rationalism on the 
one hand? How could it withstand Popery on 
the other? After such a fatal change its career 
might be easily foreshadowed. Under the assaults 
of Rationalism it would year by year lose some 
parts of the great deposit of the Catholic faith. 
Under the attacks of Rome it would lose many of 
those whom it can ill spare, because they believe 
most firmly in the verities for which she is ready 
to witness. Thus it might continue until our 
ministry were filled with the time-serving, the 
ignorant, and the unbelieving ; and, when this has 
come to pass, the day of final doom cannot be far 
distant. How such evils are to be averted is the 
anxious question of the present day. 


‘This would be no place to answer the 
question, even if the answer were at hand. 











NOTICES. 


The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce, 
B.A., Fellow of Oriel College. (Oxford: T. and 
G. Shrimpton ; London and Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Co. Pp. 176.)\—Tuts is the “ Arnold 
Prize Essay” for 1863; and, notwithstanding 
the suspicion with which prize essays in general 
are regarded, we are constrained to say that the 
“Holy Roman Empire” is a scholarly perform- 
ance, lacking neither the accuracy nor the dignity 
of history. Considering, indeed, the large space 
over which Mr. Bryce travels—from the ninth 
century to the nineteenth—he has dashed in the 
leading figures of his canvas in a very masterly 
way. The grouping is as natural as it is effective, 
and we can point out at once Charles the Great, 
Otho the Great, Henry IV. and Gregory VIL, 
Barbarossa and Charles V., by their own special 
surroundings as well as by their individual like- 
nesses. This fitness of parts, appropriateness of 
costume and harmony of colour, thorough realiza- 
tion of the time and temper of the period, as well 
as of the personal aspect of the place, were not 
always thought necessary elements in the com- 
piling of history; but, ‘nearly forty years ago, 
Augustin Thierry, in his “ Conquest of England 
by the Normans,” showed us how effectively such 
elements could be used, and we have had the sense 





ever since to follow his example. It is true that 
the great Frenchman got his idea, as he himself 
acknowledges, from our own Walter Scott; but 
the successful working of that idea out of the 
region of romance into the more definite fields 
of history is entirely Thierry’s. Wherever he can, 
then, Mr. Bryce, in his rapid but brilliant sketch, 
has followed in the footsteps of those historians 
whom we recognise as masters ; and, like them, he 
lingers here and there that his readers may more 
thoroughly enjoy the scene, and treasure up the 
more effectually the form and feature of the 
time. His way of looking at history, too, is 
as satisfactory and pleasing as the eloquence 
with which 7 tells you what it is he sees; 
his philosophy, in other words, is as sound as his 
scholarship. 

Tossed on the Waves: a Story of Young Life. 
By Edwin Hodder, author of ‘‘ Memories of New 
Zealand Life,” “The Junior Clerk,” &e., &e. 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. Pp. 349.) —Mr. 
Hopper writes in a pleasant sparkling way, and 
has the knack of carrying his reader merrily with 
him to the close of the volume. He has noticed 
Nature in many of her moods, and over a wide 
and varying space; and the consequence is vivid 
description and faithful portraiture. But he 
allows the religious element to enter too largely 
into his mimic world, and the “ divine interposi- 
tion” idea is almost absurdly prominent. The 
story is that of the fortunes of two school-boys 
who emigrate. The one is pious and clever, and 
goes with his father to Australia; but, on the 
voyage, the father, who is also very “ good,” is 
washed overboard and drowned. By-and-by the 
other boy, who is very clever but not very pious, 
the author makes commit some mysterious crime, 
which necessitates his emigrating also. He is, 
of course, pursued by remorse, and leads, for a 
long time, a very miserable life. Repentance 
comes to him, however, in the fulness of time ; 
and, when the author has thoroughly impressed 
us with this, he allows him to die “happy” ina 
shipwreck. The “good boy” also, as a matter 
of course, prospers, marries, and is happy. 

Charmione : a Tale of the Great Athenian Revo- 
lution. By Edward A. Leatham, M.A., M.P., 
Fellow of University College, London. Third 
Edition, with Historical Introduction. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. Pp. 280.)—Mr. Lrarnam, in 
his “Charmione,” has done for Athens what Mr. 
Whyte Melville, in his “ Gladiators,” has done for 
Rome. The latter, however, shows us the im- 
perial city in the days of her corruption, with a 
Vitellius for an Augustus, and the sorry sights of 
the arena instead of the grander combats of the 
forum, while the author of “Charmione”’ has 
chosen the brightest epoch in the story of Greece, 
and leads us back once more to the glorious age of 
Pericles. Our author has spared no pains in 
mastering the spirit of the period he would depict ; 
and he has brought to his task a mind deeply 
imbued with the lore of Greece, and capable, from 
its artistic and poetic instincts, of repeopling for 
us the past, and familiarizing us with Socrates and 
Plato. It seems a mightily bold venture to make, 
when one considers it—this choosing the grandest 
handful of men ever congregated on one little spot 
of earth, and, five-and-twenty centuries after their 
death, showing us, as in a glass, what manner of 
men they were—how they lived, and moved, and 
loved, and spake, and made war. And yet this is 
precisely what Mr. Leatham has attempted to do ; 
and we rejoice to see, from the imprint of “ third 
edition” on the title-page of “* Charmione,” that 
his scholarship and research, as well as his com- 
bining and creative faculties, have been appreciated, 
and that the public think his attempt has not been 
in vain. 

The Dean’s English: a Criticism on the Dean 
of Canterbury’s Essays on the Queen’s English. 
By G. Washington Moon, Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature. Third Edition. (Hatchard 
& Co. Pp. 165.)—Tuis new edition of Mr. 
Moon’s book is beautifully printed, and contains 
several additions ; and those caring about the 
Queen’s English, as expounded by Mr. Moon, will 
be delighted to possess so excellent a copy. It 
must be very gratifying to the public, and especi- 
ally to the friends of the Dean of Canterbury, to 
learn, as they will in the preface, that Mr. Moon 
has at last had the honour of becoming personally 
acquainted with the Dean of Canterbury, and 
that, although he “cannot think very highly of 
him as an English scholar, he sincerely respects 
him as a man.” The subject discussed by the 
Dean of Canterbury and Mr. Moon has already 


been treated at considerable length in our pages, 
and we must therefore content ourselves with 
calling attention to this improved edition of Mr. 
Moon’s book. 
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Faith and Life: Readings for the Greater Holy 
days and the Sundays Advent to Trinity. 
Compiled from Ancient Writers, with Notes on 
Eternal Judgment and Christ's Sacrifice. By 
William Bright, M.A., Fellow of Universi 
College, Oxford. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Bricut is 
very zealous for “dogmatic” orthodoxy, and has 
an evident taste for extracting and compiling. 
His book consists of es from the Fathers, 
translated and sometimes abridged, so that we 
cannot be quite sure that we are reading the actual 
words of the ancient writers. We almost wonder 
that Mr. Bright can bring himself to use the 
writings of St. Gregory Nazianzen, whom he 
admits to have been not quite steadfast on the 
subject of endless torments. Patristic reading, ae 
this book leads us to remark, must have a discom- 
posing influence on the minds of many young 
students. One of two effects is very likely to be 
produced upon a young man who comes to the 
study of the Fathers without much previous know- 
ledge. Either he will be painfully disappointed and 
do those great divines injustice, or, if he is not 
independent enough to be repelled by what is 
fantastical and strange, and has not the maturity of 
judgment which would enable him to exercise 
discrimination, his mind will be warped into a 
religious style, out of harmony with modern habits 
of thought and expression, and therefore dan- 
gerously likely to be unreal. 

The Army Lists of the Roundheads and Cava- 
liers ; containing the Names of the Officers in the 
Royal and Parliamentary Armies of 1642. Edited 
by Edward Peacock, F.8.A. (Hotten. Pp. 67.) 


| —ALL genealogists and topographers will welcome 


this reprint heartily ; for, to every name of note 
occurring in either list, Mr. Peacock has added 
explanatory notes. The tract itself is preserved 
in the Bodleian library, and it is doubtful whether 
another exists. This little work may be regarded 
as a prelude to his more serious labours on “The 
Biography of the Civil War,” on which subject he 
solicits the aid of the public in the way of loans of 
Civil War tracts, or any other documents relating 
to the period. The volume is printed in antique 
type, and got up with unusual taste. 

Directorium Pastorale : Principles and Prae- 
tice of Pastoral Work in the Church of England. 
By the Rev. John Henry Blunt. (Rivingtons.)— 
Mr. Biunr possesses, in an eminent degree, the 
practical sense which qualifies him for composing 
a handbook of parochial management. This 
manual is really suited to the circumstances 
amidst which a clergyman of the present day has 
to work, and contains a great deal of very useful 
information and sensible advice. Naturally, it 
treats clerical work too much as a piece of 
mechanism. No clergyman can really manage 
his parishioners on system as books of this kind 
expect him to do ; and the ways of clergymen who 
endeavour to “work” their parishes to perfection, 
whilst they excite a smile in the observer or reader, 
must be apt to worry the people who are worked. 
But, in their place, g age: methods are 
very useful, and well worth learning; and Mr. 
Blunt will have the thanks of many young clergy- 
men for the hints he gives them. As regards 
doctrine, Mr. Blunt is devotedly loyal to the Church 
of England, and expresses moderate High-Church 
sentiments; but practical work is evidently his 
forte rather than doctrine. vik I 

Notes on the Valleys of Piura and Chira, in 
Northern Peru, and on the Cultivation of Cotton 
therein. By Richard Spruce, Ph.D.—Report on 
the Expedition to procure Seeds and Plants of the 
Cinchona Succirubra, or Red-bark Tree. By 
Richard Spruce, Esq.—Tuese two important 
pamphlets are printed by Messrs. Eyre and Spot- 
tiswoode. Mr. Spruce seems just the man to send 
upon an exploring ition ; and the wonderful 
amount of information and absolute fact he has 
managed to convey to us in his two pamphlets 
amply orm it. bat agp — in one be, know 
about the topogrs y, mineralogy, c » Vege- 
tation, and the aaa agricultural capabilities, 
especially as applied to cotton-growing, of the 

ion overshadowed by the mighty Chimborazo 
will do well to consult the pages of Mr. Spruce. 
The narrative of his expedition to procure seeds 
and plants of the red-bark tree is most interesting ; 
and, from the manner of his proceeding, it can 
easily be seen that he possesses the true scientific 
method of approaching and poneng, ie subject. 

The Young Heiress. A Novel. By Mrs. Trol- 
lope, author of “The Widow Barnaby,” &.— 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & Haun do well to give Mrs. 
Trollope’s clever novels a place in their Railway 
“Select Library.” There is a freshness about 
“ The Young Heiress” which makes it pleasant 
reading by way of change now that almost every 
novel of the day is more or less of a sensational cast 
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Our Eternal Homes. 
(Pitnian. Pp. 183.) —ALTHOUGH our author is a 
believer in what he calls “ Spiritism’’—spirit- 
rapping, as commonly understood—and thinks, in 
some of the manifestations at least, spiritual 

is at work, he can produce Bible authorit 
for every statement he makes about Heaven ; and, 
although some of his deductions are not altogether 
in harmony with modern notions in their most 
advanced phase, they are in perfect keeping with 
much of what the Church teaches or implies. 
“Guardian Angels,” “The Growth of Infant 
Angéls,” “Heavenly Scenery,” “ Whatis Heaven?” 
“Do the Departed forget us?” are all touched 
upon by our author argumentatively and seriously, 
and his conclusions are, as we have said, in unison 
with what the Bible teaches. The book is dedi- 
cated to the memory of his mother. 

The Little Woodman and his Dog Cesar. By 
Mrs. Sherwood, author of “ Little Henry and his 
Bearer.” (Houlston and Wright. Pp. 112.)— 
Tuts is an elegant reprint of a very old favourite. 
As little boys we never looked into the proba- 
bility, or rather improbability, of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
religious stories ; it was sufficient for us that they 
were lively and stirring, and that we could gallop 
through them delightedly to the end. Her good 
boys are not, like many of our modern religious 

gons, unconscionable prigs and arrant sneaks, 
but healthy, hearty boys, who do their duty and 
say their prayers. The present edition is bravely 
illustrated, and is sure to become a favourite. 

Poems. By John Le Gay Brereton, M.D., 
author of “The Travels of Prince Legion, and 
other Poems,” &c., &c. ame, 0 Low & Co. 
Pp. 159.)—Tu author dates from Sydney, and 
dedicates his volume to his mother. He divides 
his pieces into “ Songs of the Affections,” “ Songs 
of Devotion,” and “ Miscellaneous Poems.” We 
prefer the first ; and, although there is no special 

etic faculty exhibited in any of the verses, there 
is much natural tenderness and no little observa- 
tion. Of his miscellaneous pieces we prefer 
“ Auld Nick’s Dead,” on account of the healthy 
humour in it. 

Poems. By L. KF. T. (Virtue Brothers & Co. 

. 35.)—THERE is much crudeness of style in 
this little collection; but here and there there 
crops up a smart ideain a prettily-rounded thought. 
The lines on the “ Death of a Child” are very 
happily conceived. 

Will o’ the Wisps; or, St. John’s Eve in 
the Forest. By the Authoress of ‘‘ The Princess 
Ilse.” Translated from the German. (Edin- 
burgh: W. P. Kennedy. Pp. 163.)—Ownkx of those 
fanciful little tales in which the Germans delight, 
and in the telling of which they so greatly excel. 
Here we have all how a forest looks, and how 
things in a forest talk on a midsummer night. 
The stories told by seventeen Will o’ the Wisps— 
how the bride’s white rose fell to pieces in the 
ball-room—how a Will o’ the Wisp went to sea 
in an acorn-cup—* how the féte went in the park, 
and how Ulrich lost a flower which Linngeus had 
néver heard of,” and much more of a similarly 
charming kind. 

La Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th October, 1864. 
—TueE Revue des Deux Mondes has but one defect, 
and that is a blemish which many people may 
regard as a beauty: it really comes out too often. 
The receipt of some two-hundred-and-fifty large 
closely-printed pages of solid matter once a fort- 
night aligdat tempts the subscriber occasionally to 
ery “ Hold, enough!” Searcely has he had time to 
dispose of what may have interested him in one 
number before another comes pressing upon its 
heels. And it is but seldom that he can find rest 
in this species of li treadmill, because the 
issue of a number in which there is nothing im- 
portant, either on account of its subject or its 
authorship, is a matter of very rare occurrence. 
The ps we have before us is one of fair 
average interest. It contains the sixth section of 
a novel, “ La Confession d’une Jeune Fille,” by the 
indefatigable George Sand, as also the continua- 
tion of a very elaborate series of papers on Maurice 
of Saxe, by M. Saint-René Taillandier ; the two 
new editions of Madame Roland’s Memoirs, lately 
noticed in Tur Reaper, from the text of an article 
on the subject by M. Charles de Mazade. In an 
able and temperate review of the actual political 
situation of France M. Charles de Rémusat dis- 
cusses the position taken up by England and France 
in the Danish question, and the present necessity of 
introducing liberal reforms in the government of 
his native country. As regards the former, he 
thinks that we im particular cut a very r 
figure, and that France did not come out of the 
transaction in much better plight ; but, neverthe- 
less, he does not ively advocate a war 
policy. As regards the » he, of course, con- 





By a Bible Student. | siders that France is ripe for greater freedom than 


she enjoys, and advises the ruling powers to give 
up graciously what they will soon be compelled to 
give up, whether they like it or not. Besides 
these, there is an article on “The Physical History 
and the Colonization of Australia,” a defence of 
that spiritualist philosophy of which M. Cousin 
is the apostle, and a review of a new opera by 
M. Mermet — “Roland 4 Roncevaux.” This 
last is from the pen of M. Blaze de Bury, who 
would seem to have replaced M. Scudo as musical 
critic to the Revue des Deux Mondes. The greater 
portion of M. Forcade’s “ Chronique de la Quin- 
zaine” is very naturally and properly taken up 
with an examination of the French and Italian 
Convention, which he regards as equally advan- 
tageous to Italy, France, and the Pope. The 
Revue is not noted for its too general approbation 
of imperial policy ; and the government may con- 
gratulate itself upon having found so able and 
disinterested a defender. 

From Miss Emily Faithfull we have received 
four little stories of a superior tract order, and 
which we can heartily recommend. They are 
named respectively—Flowers Replaced, by the 
Author of “Angels Ethereal and Material ;” 
Angels and Sweet Peas; Sunshine or Clouds, 
partly addressed to British sailors; The New 
Shoes; or, What a Little Child may do. They 
are all by the same author, and are written in 
such a way as will insure their being read—that 
is, they are written cleverly. If all religious 
stories were in a similar vein there would be little 
to complain of in our tract-literature.—We have 
received the current number of the Southern 
Monthly Magazine; the Reliquary: « depository 
for precious relics, legendary, biographical, and 
historical ; the Dental Cosmos, a monthly record 
of dental science ; and the Continental Monthly, 
a New York publication devoted to literature and 
national policy. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HE death of Grace, Lady Boswell, the widow of 
Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck, which has 
just taken place, recalls one of the most exciting 
of the political reminiscences of a past generation. 
Sir Alexander was the eldest son of Dr. Johnson’s 
biographer, and brother of James Boswell, the 
Shakespeare editor. Like his father—and unlike 
his grandfather, old Lord Auchinleck—he was a 
Tory ofthe Tories. He was charged by Mr. Stuart 
of Dunearn with writing a political song of an 
offensive nature; was called out ; met his opponent, 
who was attended by the Earl of Rosslyn, his 
own “ friend ” being the Hon. John Dou on the 
Marquis of Queensberry’s brother, at Auchtertool, 
near Balmuto, March 26, 1822. The ball of Mr. 
Stuart struck him on the shoulder and entered 
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the spine, and he died shortly afterwards at 
Balmuto House. Mr. Stuart was tried for 
murder, June 10, 1822; Jeffrey defended him, 
and he was acquitted. But the sensation caused 
by this avowed political duel was immense. Lady 
Boswell has lived in retirement for the last forty- 
two years. Sir Alexunder Boswell had a private 
press at Auchinleck devoted to the printing of 
old manuscripts, which commenced operations in 
1818 with “Ane Tractat of part of the Yngliss 
Cronicle,’ an abusive record of the “cursit 
governance” of English kings and “ yar unhappie 
lynage,” from Alloan’s MS., preserved in the 
library at Auchinleck. 

Mr. Cuarnes Wrixstox, whose sudden death 
at his chambers in the Temple took place on the 
8rd instant, in his fiftieth year, was the eldest son 
of the Rev. Benjamin Winston, who, for upwards 
of thirty years, till he resigned it in 1848, held the 
living of Farningham in Kent. His name was 
originally Sandford, but, in compliance with the 
will of his maternal grandfather, Charles Win- 
ston, formerly Attorney-General of Dominica, he 
assumed the name of Winston. His son Charles 
was born in 1814, and, at the age of twenty or 
twenty-one, was entered at the Inner Temple, 
where he practised as a special pleader till called 
to the bar in 1845. Of his professional career, 
which was most successfully devoted to the 
duties of arbitrator in many difficult and compli- 
cated cases, we have but to mention that no single 
decision of his has ever been sought to be set 
aside. In May last he married the icon. tg 
daughter of the late Philip Raoul Lempriére, 
Esq., of Rozel Manor, Jersey. Mr. Winston 
published, in 1847, in two volumes octavo, “ In- 
quiry into Styles of Ancient Painted Glass,” and, 
in 1849, a companion volume, “ Introduction to 
the Study of Painted Glass,” books of the highest 
authority on that subject, and acknowledged as 
such not only in England, but in France and 
Germany as well. With his refined taste and 
matured judgment in this branch of art, he greatly 
assisted in the execution of the painted windows 
in Glasgow Cathedral, and spared no time or 
trouble in giving his active co-operation both on 
artistic and scientific points to those in prepara- 
tion for St. Paul’s. At the time of his decease he 
was engaged in a correspondence with the director 
of the Munich establishment relative to the 
manufacture of the coloured glass intended to be 
used in these windows, his acquaintance with 
chemistry, which was anything but superficial, 
enabling him to offer the most valuable sugges- 
tions. He caused specimens of ancient glass to 
be analyzed, and the prosecution of the experi- 
ments which he instituted bids fair to secure, by 
scientific combinations, the rich effects which, with 
the medieval glass-painters, were probably the re- 
sult of accident or of positive imperfections in 
their material. His drawings from painted glass 
show not only unrivalled skill in the management 
of colour, but a keen and vivid perception of the 
spirit of the originals ; indeed, they may be looked 
upon as perfect fac-similes. In private life his 
personal character and social qualities endeared 
hin to a large circle of friends, who sincerely 
mourn his loss. 

At the first meeting of the session of the 
Archeological Institute on Friday last, the sub- 
ject of the long-lost Othnia, the recent disinter- 
ment of portions of which we have already 
announced, will be brought under the notice of 
members. On the same occasion tle very curious 
paintings of cinque-cento art preserved at Am- 
berley Castle, near Arundel, and attributed to 
Bernardi, will be exhibited by kind permission 
of the Bishop of Chichester. Notices of these 
pictures have been given by Horace Walpole, 
and they are considered the best extant works of 
the artist. Among the latest traces of the primi- 
tive races in the British Islands are the numerous 
objects of flint found on the estates of Mr. Louis 
Huth, in Sussex, in course of engineering opera- 
tions under the direction of Mr. Hewitt Davis. 
This subject also will be brought under the notice 
of the Institute on November 4th, by Mr. Davies. 

Mr. Grossarr’s “Lord Bacon not the Author 
of ‘The Paradoxes :’ being a Reprint of ‘Memo- 
rials of Godliness and Christianity,’ by Herbert 
Palmer, B.D.; with Explanatory Introduction, 
Memoir, and Notes,” is on the eve of publication. 
“In an Introduction,” says the editor, “I give 
account of the remarkable little discovery that it 
has fallen to me to make: to wit, the non-Baconian 
and actual authorship of ‘The Paradoxes. I 
describe the different editions. Thereafter will be 
found illustrations of the evil influence against 
Bacon of his supposed authorship of these ‘ Para- 
doxes’ misunderstood, more especially in Fran 

pecially ce 
and Germany ; and also of how the real author- 





ship sweeps away the abounding guess-work as to 
their meaning and design. In a Memoir of Herbert 
Palmer I have brought together, from all accessible 
sources, in print and manuscript, such facts and 
memorials as remain.” 

THE introductory lecture to the class of public 
reading and speaking at University College, Lon- 
don, will be delivered on Monday next, at four 
o’clock, by Mr. Charles Furtado. The admission 
to the introductory lecture is free for ladies as well 
as gentlemen. 

A REPORT has been going the round of the press 
that Mr. Tennyson has cleared £10,000 by “ Enoch 
Arden.” Remarking upon this, the North Briton 
_ :—“This is simple nonsense—the volume 
sells at six shillings, and we assume the net price 
to be four; well, 21,000 copies have been sold— 
these, at 4s. per copy, amount to £4200, and from 
this sum falls to be deducted the cost of paper and 
print, and also the publisher’s trade commission. 
If Mr. Tennyson has received £2000 it will be a 
handsome sum as the produce of a six-shilling 
volume.” 

A new daily paper, the existence of which we 
presume is limited to the length of the duration 
of the exhibition from which it takes its name, is 
the smallest penny paper published. As a lite- 
rary curiosity the North London Working- Classes 
Exhibition Miniature-Reporter is well worth pur- 
chasing and preserving. 

A LITTLE volume of broad fun, reminding the 
reader of the well-known “Comic Annual” and 
* Whims and Oddities,” will shortly be published 
under the title of ‘‘ Vere Vereker’s Vengeance: a 
Sensation.” The illustrations, we believe, will be 
quite as @ propos to the text as those to be met 
with in many other recent works. The author 
is Mr. Thomas Hood. 

On Friday, last week, an American story was 
placed in the hands of a London publisher, and, 
being approved, was forthwith sent to the printer. 
On Wednesday a letter was received from America 
desiring that the republication in London should 
not take place, when it was discovered that Lon- 
don facilities had already enabled the printer to 
complete the work, which is ready for publication. 
Unless satisfactorily adjusted, the matter is likely 
to lead to expensive litigation. 

LITERATURE is about to be represented in street- 
nomenclature. The vestry of the united parishes 
of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, Westminster, 
have memorialized the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to alter the thoroughfare known as “ Duck 
Lane” to “Cureton Street,” out of respect to the 
late rector of St. Margaret’s, the Rev. W. Cureton, 
D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, who was es- 
pecially known as the first Syriac scholar in Europe. 

Amonast Christmas books already claiming 
attention are “Home Thoughts and Home 
Scenes,” with thirty-five illustrations by A. B. 
Houghton, engraved by the brothers Dalziel, 
and letterpress descriptions by Miss Mulock, 
Miss Jean Ingelow, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Miss 
A. B. Edwards, Miss Jennett Humphreys, Miss 
Dora Greenwell, and Mrs. Tom Taylor. The work 
forms one of Messrs. Routledge’s elegantly-bound 
guinea volumes ; and, as the illustrations are all 
drawn from child-life, it is sure to have a hearty 
welcome. Plates 27, “Snapdragon,” and 29, 
“ The Ghost,” are worth the price of the book.— 
Mr. Edmund Routiedge’s “ Every Boy’s Annual,” 
with 100 illustrations, is brimful of interesting 
matter for boys of all ages, which the editor of 
Every Boy’s Magazine has selected from his pages 
for their delectation.—Then we have, from the 
same publishers, “ What Men have said about 
Women: a Selection from the best Writers,” by 
Mr. Henry Southgate, with illustrations by Watson, 
an elegant volume, sure to be an acceptable gift 
to any fair lady; and “ Beauties of Poetry and 
Gems of Art,” an extensively illustrated volume of 
choice reading for young lovers of poetry, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

E1entTreNn thousand copies of the “ Memoirs 
of Henrietta Caracciolo,” of which Mr. Bentley 
publishes an English translation this day, are said 


to have been already disposed of in the original. 


Italian. 

Messrs. Rivinerons ‘have nearly ready a 
second and enlarged edition of ‘“ Hymns from the 
German,” translated by Frances Elizabeth Cox ; 
the first part of the second volume of Dean 
Alford’s “ New Testament for English Readers ;” 
“ Household Prayer,” by the Rev. P. G. Medd ; 
“The Public Schools Calendar,” by a Graduate 
of Oxford; “The Church Choirmaster,” by 
John Crowdy ; a new shilling monthly magazine, 
to be called the Englishman, No. 1 of which is to 
appear on the Ist of January, 1865; and the first 
six books of Virgil’s Aineid, with English notes 
by Clayton and Terram. 
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Messrs. Saunpers, OrtEy, & Co. announce for 
publication, next week, “ Macaria,” a new novel 
by the author of “Beulah.” The story is said to 
be one that depends more upon the depicture of 
character than upon intricacy of plot. The same 
publishers have also in preparation, as a Christmas 
gift-book, a new illustrated edition of “Tales of 
the Outspan,” by Captain Drayson. 

Messrs. Maxwe tt & Co.’s announcements in- 
clude—“ Broken to Harness,” a story of English 
domestic life, by Edmund Yates ; “ Mercedes,” a 
novel, by Sir Lascelles Wraxall; “The Jolly- 
boat,’ by Lieutenant Warneford, R.N.; “ Maggie 
Bell,” a Lancashire story, by Warwick Holme; 
** Left to the World,” by Charles Beach; “ Lady 
Cumberford’s Protégée,” a novel; “The Hawk- 
shawes,”’ by M. A. Bira, two volumes; and “A 
Biography of Shakespeare’s Inner Life as shown 
in his Writings,” by John A. Heraud. 

Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorG@ate will publish 
in a few days “The Teutonic Name-system ap- 
plied to Family Names of France, England, and 
Germany,” by Robert Ferguson, author of “The 
River-names of Europe,” “Swiss Men and Swiss 
Mountains,” &e. 

Mr. TrestppEr’s list of forthcoming publica- 
tions includes :—“ A Cyclopedia of Illustrations 
of Moral and Religious Truths,” by the Rev. John 
Bate; “A Review of the ‘ Vie de Jésus’ of M. 
Renan,” by Mr. J. B. Paton; “ Meditations on 
Select Passages of Scripture,’ by Mr. Joseph 
Thorpe Milner; “The History of Methodism in 
Almondbury,” by the Rev. R. Roberts ; “‘ Woman’s 
Rights and Woman’s Wrongs,” ‘“ Christmas Min- 
strelsy ; or, One Hundred and Twenty Carols, 
Anthems, and Chants, Original, adapted to Family, 
Sovial, and Congregational Use ;” and “ The 
Numerical Decrease in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Societies.” 

Tue Norwegian papers record the death of 
Professor J. R. Keyser of the University of 
Christiania, who was well known by his learned 
researches into the origin of the Scandinavians, 
and the ways by which they travelled in their 
migrations to the north. In conjunction with 
Professor Munck, who died some years ago at 
Rome, he published a Collection of the Ancient 
Laws of Norway in 1837. ‘The History of the 
Norwegian Church during its Catholicism,” the 
book by which he is best known, appeared in 
1856-1858. 

THe celebrated Hungarian poet Emmerich 
Madach, author of a philosophical poem, the 
“Tragedy of Man,” died at Ballasso-Gyermath 
on the 4th instant. 

Amongst French books on the eve of publica- 
tion are — Michelet’s ‘“ Bible de l’Humanité ;” 
the forty-third volume of the new edition of 
the “Biographie Universelle ;” a reprint, in 
twenty-four half-volumes, in quarto, of the 
“ Armorial Général de France,” by MM. Hozier, 
which was originally published in 1738 to 1768, 
and, as a companion to it, “ Indicateur du 
Grand Armorial Général de France, recueil officiel 
dressé en vertu de l’édit de 1696 (34 volumes 
de texte et 35 volumes d’armoiries), par 
Charles d’Hozier, Juge d@’Armes,”’ of which the 
first volume has appeared; the fourteenth and 
last part of the important “ Dictionnaire Général 
de la Politique, par M. Maurice Block ;” the 
second half of the fourth volume of the new edi- 
tion of the “Dictionnaire de la Noblesse, par 
Lachenaye-Desbois et Badier;” and a French 
“ Bradshaw,” prepared by M. Evariste Thevenin, 
“ Almanach Général des Chemins de Fer, conte- 
nant la nomenclature et la distance kilométrique 
de toutes les stations des chemins de fer Francais, 
par ordre alphabétique pour chaque réseau, et 
sept cartes.”’ 

Tux last number of Didot Fréres, Fils, & Co’s 
new edition of “Stephani Thesaurus Greece» 
Lingue,” completing the eight volumes, will be 
published in Neventben 

Tux following French books have recently 
appeared :— Recueil des Traités de la France, 

ublié sous les auspices de 8. Exc. M. Drouyn de 
Taare, ministre des affaires étrangéres, par M. 
de Clercq; Tome 1: 1713—1802,” an octavo 
volume of some 650 pages; a second edition of 
M. Meziére’s the ‘“‘ Prédécesseurs et Contemporains 
de Shakspeare ;” “ Nouvelles Etudes sur l’Arme 
4 Feu rayée de |’Infanterie, par Guillaume de 
Plennis, traduit de |’ Allemand par J. EB. Tardieu, 
ancien Capitaine d’Artillerie ;” ‘‘ Théorie et Con- 
struction générale des Canons raves, par André 
Rutzky, d’aprés l’Allemand, par Maurice Séebold, 
ingénieur civil ;” and “ Le Bosphore et Constan- 
tinople, avec Perspectives des Pays Limitrophes, 
par P. de Tchihatchef, Correspondant de I'In- 
stitut’”—a volume of some 600 pages, with maps 
and plates. 
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“Lx Christ et César ou le Christ-Roi,” the work 
of a learned Fyench Abbé, has been seized at all 
the booksellers and at the house of the author, on 
the charge of its treasonable attacks on the clergy 
and public functionaries. 

THE new commission for the publication of 
the Correspondence of Napoleon I. consists of 
Prince Napoleon, Count Walewski, M. Amédé 
Thierry, the Count Laborde, M. Saint-Beuve, and 
Colonel Favé. The order bears the date. of 
February 3, 1864. 

Tue Académie des Beaux-Arts de I’Institut 
Impérial de France has awarded a golden medal 
of the value of 2000 francs to the Vicomte Henri 
Delaborde for his “ Etudes sur les Beaux-Arts en 
France et en Italie,” and a medal of the value of 
1000 francs to M. Gruyer for his work entitled 
“ Raphaél et l’Antiquité,” and his previous publi- 
cation on Raphaél’s “ Loges du Vatican.” 

Amonast American announcements of forth- 
coming books are a “Campaign Life of General 

McClellan ;’ “The Hero Boy; or, the Life 
and Public Services of Lieutenant-General U. 8. 
Grant,” by the Rev. P. C. Headley ; “ Reminis- 
cences of New York City during the last Fifty 
Years,” by the Rev. Dr. Mathews, formerly 
Chancellor of the University; Miss Mary L. 
Booth’s translation of “The History of France by 
M. Martin,” in seventeen volumes, two volumes 
of which, containing “ The Reign of Louis XTV.,” 
are on the eve of publication; and “ Philosophy 
as Absolute Science, founded on the Universal 
Laws of Being, by Ephraim L. Frothingham.” 

Messrs. TICKNOR AND Friexp’s (American) 
announcements include—“ Familiar Letters from 
Europe,” by C. C. Felton, late President of 
Harvard University ; ‘‘ House and Home Papers,” 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe ; a second series of ‘“‘ My 
Days and Nights on the Battlefield, by Carleton ;” 
and “ The Boy Slaves,” by Captain Mayne Reid. 

In the Literarisches Centralblatt (No. 43) is a 
favourable review of Draper’s “ History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe,” and of the 
“Londoner Conferenzen zur Beilegung des 
Deutsch-Dinischen Streites; the Grenzboten (No. 
42) continues the series of papers on “ Early 
Christianity and its Literature ;” the Beilage zur 
Aligemeinen Zeitung (Nos. 276-282) contains 
“* Florenz,” “ Baltimore und Atalanta,” and “ Die 
Englische Kunst ;” the Zllustrirte Zeitung (No. 
1141) has an interesting article on “ Gun-cotton ;” 
the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, an 
elaborate paper on the German drama, and 
translations of Shakespeare, and a biographical 
sketch of Thackeray; the Jilustrirtes Familien- 

journal, “Fliegender Buchhandel in London; ” 
the Berliner Revue (No. 1., xxxix.), ‘ Oesterreich 
und England, Berlin;” the Neuer Anzeiger fiir 
Bibliographie, a severe review of the recent Rus- 
sian catalogue of the productions of the Elzevirs ; 
the Ausland (No. 42), “ Die Amazonen in Daho- 
mey,” “ Die Bewohner der Pfahlbauten,” “ Yerba 
Maté, the Tea of Paraguay,” “ Die Insel Bourbon,” 
and “ Reise der Pilger-Missionire, Eipperle und 
Grand-Lienard von Cairo nach Chartum;” the 
Europa (No. 43) reviews Gorst’s “ Maori King ” 
and Trollope’s “Girlhood of Catherine de Medici ;” 
and Lehmann’s Magazin (No. 41), Taylor’s 
“ Words and Places.” 

Mr. T. A. TrotLopr’s “ Girlhood of Catherine 
de Medici” has ap in a German version as 
“ Die j djahre von Catherine von Medici.” 

Mr. Tavcunirz reprints Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
“ Lord Oakburn’s Daughters ”’ as volumes 743 and 
744 of his “Collection of British Authors.”’ 

AmonestT other recent German publications we 
have to notice “ Handel’s Correspondenz-Lexicon 
[Book of Reference for Mercantile Correspond- 
ence], von Fried. Noback und Thos. John 
Graham ;” “ Beaumarchais: Historischer Roman 
von A. C. Brachvogel,’’ the well-known novelist ; 
“Theuer Erkauft, Erzihlung in Briefen,”’ by 
Agnes, Countess Schwerin ; “ Die Ausgrabungen 
auf der Homerischen Pergamos, von J. G. von 
Hahn an Georg Finlay” (Mr. Hahn is the 
Austrian Consul at Athens;) and Bielenstein’s 
“ Lettische Sprache nach ihren Lauten und 
Formen erklirend und vergleichend dargestellt.” 

THe second part of the second volume of 
Oppenheim’s German translation of May’s “ Con- 
stitutional History” has been published at Leipzig. 
There have also appeared the third volume of 
Reissmann’s “ meine Geschichte der Musik,” 
and the first volume of Klein’s long-expected 
“ Geschichte des Drama’s,” containing, by way of 
introduction, the history of Greek nant. The 
new edition of Mithlbach’s “ Kaiser Joseph 


II. und sein Hof,” in three volumes, is now ready ; 
and, for the colportage, an issue has been prepared, 
to be completed in thirty-six parts, of which the 
first two have appeared. ; 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
entertained by Correspondents. Anonymous communications 
cannot be inserted.) 


ENGLISH NOTIONS OF AMERICAN 
SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 
Oct. 23, 1864. 

Srr,—* A Londoner,” in your last issue, charges 
me with having “wholly misconceived and mis- 
interpreted” what he wrote in a previous letter, 
I do not perceive.that I have done any such 
thing. 

My remarks, to which he refers, were based, 
entirely and professedly, on the following words 
of his: “In spite of a thousand disclaimers—in 
spite of the sincere horror of hundreds of honest 
Americans—is it to be either doubted or denied 
that the New York Herald continues to be the 
most popular journal in America? What more 
need be said ?” 

I repeat, that, in my strictures on these ques- 
tions, I purposely confined myself to the one 
point into which their scope may be resolved. 
And this pointis, as a “A Londoner” unequivocally 
implies, that the American a are liable to 
reproach in consequence of the popularity of the 
New York Herald. Having no intention of 
replying to “ A Londoner’s’’ letter at large, not in 
the least did I—as he supposes I did—contemplate 
what he had written of “political rowdyism.” 
“My chief complaint,’ he says, “is, that my 
opponent has utterly mistaken the purport of my 
observations.” My answer to this is, that, with 
the exception of the passage which I have quoted 
above, his “observations” were to me as if they 
were not. Nor shall I deal with them now. And 
equally little had I before my mind’s eye anything 
that had been said by “other writers in your 
columns.” 

I deplore, as much as “ A Londoner’ does, the 
ruffianism and bad taste of the New York Herald. 
The ground of its popularity in America I know 
to be substantially unknown in England; and I 
explained it as consisting in the superiority of its 
intelligence department. ‘A Londoner’s” argu- 
ment, as against me, could avail only if he were 
able to name an American journal, equally valu- 
able, in the article of news, with the New York 
Herald, and yet postponed to it in popular favour. 
In passing, he spoke, before, of that paper as being 
“ the most popular journal in America ;” and now 
itis only “‘the leading journal of New York.” 

Tam not at all surprised that “ A Londoner” 
thinks he “ might reasonably dispute the truth” 
of my assertion that Americans rate leading 
articles less highly than Europeans do. (He 
makes me say “ Englishmen,” though I studiously 
avoided the word.) That such of my countrymen 
as have had an opportunity of forming an opinion 
would, almost to a man, here support me, and 
that my statement has been corroborated, within 
the last week, by three foreigners who have 
long resided in America, is little to the point, of 
course. An American, { ought to have foreseen, 
should not compete, in acquaintance with his own 
kindred, with an Englishman. 

An Englishman spends a few months, or, it ma 
be, a few years, in America, and then flatters himself 
that he quite understands all that he has seen and 
heard there. A less degree of self-confidence 
should, perhaps, suggest to him that he was then 
only just beginning to get quit of his pre-concep- 
tions. Sooth to say, as a rule, he might almost as 
well have stayed at home. ‘A Londoner’s” com- 
patriots, while far from quick to receive new 
impressions, are notoriously over-tenacious of old 
ones. I have never met with ten Englishmen 
that would deign to accept instruction about 
America, though I have met with very many that 
were perfectly ready to impart it. And naturally 
enough. With the typical Englishman, his facts 
are facts; and there is nothing of importance to 
add to them ; and there’san end. And so it must 
continue to be, wherever a knowledge of America 
is assumed to be part and parcel of an English- 
man’s intuitional furniture. In the view of an 
American, his premises are, in too many in- 
stances, mere fictions ; and his logic is the logic of 
antipathy. 

For myself, though I have lived on English 
ground for eighteen years off and on, it is only 
within the last five or six that I have begun to 
feel any tolerable security in my judgments of the 
people and institutions around me. The circum- 
stance that Englishmen and Americans use a 
language in appearance mutually intelligible is, I 
verily believe, a hindrance, rather than a help, to 





their comprehending each other. But this is a 
thesis for an essay. 
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Another thing which I have often noticed is, 
the freedom with which unauthenticated imputa- 
tions on Americans are hazarded, and by wholesale, 
precisely as if the victims of them were out of the 
pale of humanity and had no right to human 
emotions. That which would be deemed atrocious, 
if said of Englishmen, is altogether en régle, if 
only Americans are the object of it ; and any demur 
to such treatment would be met with unaffected 
astonishment. From force of habit, the slander 
finds its way to paper almost unconsciously to the 
slanderer ; and no one but another Englishman 
can undo the mischief. Thus, “A Londoner” 
talks of “a thousand disclaimers ;” thereby imply- 
ing a thousand departures or departers from the 
truth : for what is said to be disclaimed he con- 
siders to be unquestionable. A bold creation, 
this, by a single stroke of the pen! And, again, 
he has written, with injurious import in the 
context, of “the sincere horror of hundreds of 
honest Americans;” which hundreds are only so 
many honest chimeras. There is comfort, however, 
in discovering that hé believes in the existence of 
“ hundreds of honest Americans,’’ considering that 
he had so little trouble in picking up the menda- 
cious authors of his “ thousand disclaimers.” 

“Tt is notorious,” ‘A Londoner” tells us, 
“that Mr. Raymond, Mr. Greeley, and Mr. Ben- 
nett are far more important persons in New York 
than any newspaper-editors in London.” It is 
quite useless, 1 know, even to express my utter 
surprise at such an averment. My own belief is, 
that the editor of the Times, personally and 
through his staff, is more influential than two- 
thirds of all the newspaper-editors in America 
put together. 

As to “A Londoner’s” “experience in New 
York,” it will have been seen why I cannot esteem 
his experience, or that of any other visitant of 
the United States, as of much importance. I 
would protest, too, most emphatically, against 
New York and America being regarded as con- 
vertible terms. New York is no American Lon- 
don. Indeed, Great Britain and the United 
States present, to a person who knows them 
both, very few real points of analogy.—Yours, 
&e., An AMERICAN LONDONER. 


P.S.—The last sentence of my first letter was 
printed in a sadly mangled shape. Remarking on 
extravagance of language, I said that “the big 
strong word, like the employment of solemn affir- 
mations, is a beacon either of a bad conscience or 
of a defective intellect.” It is a psychological 
fact, and one little attended to practically, that, as 
regards a man who is not of defective intellect, 
just in proportion as his convictions are infirm, he 
experiences an instinctive inclination to bolster up 
the expression of them. If he exaggerates, he 
feels that he is exaggerating; and yet he would 
not betray the feeling :—only he can’t help doing 
so. As good wine needs no bush, so truth re- 
quires no garnish of magnification. 





CROQUET. 
To the Editor of Tuz REApER. 


Longford, Oct. 20, 1864. 

Sir,—In The Reaper of Saturday, October 
15th, in your article on “The Literature of 
Croquet,” I was struck by the following passages 
relative to the date of the introduction of the game 
into this country :—“ Its very name is so new that 
the latest dictionaries know it not.” ‘Con- 
sidering the strong influence of Croquet upon 
the matrimonial market ... . it is remarkable 
that the game seems originally to have been con- 
fined to children. The first noticés of it which 
we have been able to trace in the literature of our 
country occur in ‘The Boys’ Number of the 
Family Herald’ and in the Field newspaper 
towards the close of 1858.” Further on, speaking 
of the ancient game of “ Mall,” we find—* But it 
eventually declined, and was preserved only by 
the Ghebers, or Persian Fire-worshippers, who 
transmitted it to their descendants, the modern 
Parsees of Bombay, by one of whom, Mr. 
Bumblejee Jumblejee Gingerboy, it was brought 
to this country at the time of the Great Exhibition 
of 1862, under the name of Croquet.” 

From these statements one is led to believe that 
“Croquet” has been quite recently imported into 
this country. Now it is a positive fact that, in 
the years 1834-35, the game was played in the 
neighbourhood of Kingstown, near Dublin, under 
the name of Croquet, and with implements 
similar to those now used. Whence or how it 
found its way into Ireland thirty years ago is 
more than I can tell. Since that time, in the year 
1854, I joined in the game myself at Cootehill, 
Co. Cavan. FREDERICK J. Foor, 

Geological Survey. 
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SCHNORR’S BIBLE PRINTS. 
To the Editor of THe READER. 
Oct. 25, 1864. 

Str,—We notice in one of your last numbers a 
review of a work entitled “Schnorr’s Bible 
Prints.” It is necessary to warn intending pur- 
chasers that this publication is not to be con- 
founded with “Schnorr’s Bible Pictures’ pub- 
lished by us. The former is merely 24 out of 
nearly 200 pictures, taken at hap-hazard, and 
printed from casts which were considerably 
mutilated—so much so, indeed, that Professor 
Schnorr, at the time of their first publication, 
protested against it, and declined to allow any 
more to be issued. It was in consequence of this 
interference with the artist’s rights that we issued 
the series printed from the original blocks of 180 
prints. 

The new issue from these mutilated casts has 
not evén the recommendation at the reduced 
price of being cheaper than the originals. 
Yours, &e. WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF SLANG AND CANT 
WORDS. 


To the Editor of Tuk READER. 


Srir,—Having suggested last week, in my review 
of Mr. Hotten’s “Slang Dictionary” in your 
columns, that your readers should collect words 
and illustrations of slang and cant words for that 
gentleman, I beg to ask you now whether you are 
willing to find room for any such illustrations that 
may be sent you, so that you may let your other 
readers see them before Mr. Hotten uses them. I 

-cannot help thinking that any columns you may 
devote to this purpose will not be the least enter- 
taining part of your journal, and will interest a 
large number of readers. 

The word that has suggested this request is 
Jilt, which I find in the 1681 edition of Blount’s 
Glossographia (first ed., 1656) thus entered : — 
* JILT is a new canting word, signifying to deceive 
and defeat one’s expectation, more especially in 


M4 ”? 
the point of amours.”—Yours, &c., Bevirees. 


[We shall be glad to devote corner, as sug- 
gested by “ Reviewer,” to words and illustrations 
of slang and cant words.—Eb. ] 











SCIENCE. 


VITALITY. 


fP\H1 origin, growth, and energies of living 
things are subjects which have always 
engaged the attention of thinking men. In 
endeavouring to account for them a special 
agent was assumed which was, to.a great 
extent, free from the limitations observed 
among the powers of inorganic nature. This 
agent was called the vital force; and, under 
its influence plants and animals were sup- 
posed to collect their materials and to assume 
determinate forms. Within the last twenty 
ears, however, our ideas of vital processes 
ave undergone profound modifications ; and 
the interest, and even disquietude, which the 
change has excited in some minds are amply 
evidenced by the discussions and protests 
which are now common regarding the phe- 
nomena of vitality. In tracing out these 
phenomena through all their modifications 
the most advanced philosophers of the present 
day declare that they ultimately arrive at a 
single source of power, from which all vital 
energy is derived; and the disquieting cir- 
cumstance is that this source is not the direct 
fiat of a supernatural agent, but a reservoir 
of what, if we do not accept tho creed of 
Zoroaster, must be regarded as inorganic 
force. In short, it is considered as proved 
that all the energy which we derive from 
plants and animals is drawn from the sun. 
Besides the mechanical actions which he pro- 
duces in the surrounding planetary system, 
the sun acts as a radiant body from which 
issues, in the form-of minute waves, a power 
whose functions have but recently been fully 
apprehended. These waves, impinging upon 
e optic nerve, produce light, and impinging 
upon other nerves produce heat, the umpres- 
sions of heat and light depending on our 
organization, different parts of which are 


affected differently by the self- thin 
But the function of the sy  sapewesg only fo 
illuminate and warm us; for, without his 


vibrations, vegetable life—and consequently 








animal life, which depends ultimately on that 
of vegetables—could haye no existence. 

few years ago, when the sun was affirmed to 
be the source of life, nine out of ten of those 
who are alarmed by the form which this 
assertion has latterly assumed would have 
assented, in a general way, to its correctness. 
Their assent, however, was more poetical 
than scientific, and they were by no means 
prepared to see a rigid mechanical significa- 
tion attached to their words. This, however, 
is the peculiarity of modern conclusions: that 
there 1s no creative energy whatever in the 
vegetable or animal organism, but that all 
the power which we develop by the combus- 
tion of wood or coal, as well as that which we 
obtain from the muscles of men and animals, 
has been produced at the sun’sexpense. The 
sun is so much colder that we may have our 
fires; he is also so much colder that we may 
have our horse-racing and Alpine climbing. 
It is, for example, certain that the sun has 
been chilled to an extent capable of being 
accurately expressed in numbers, in order to 
furnish the power which lifted this year a 
certain number of tourists from the vale of 
Chamouni to the summit of Mont Blanc. 

But, to most minds, the energy of light and 
heat presents itself as a thing totally distinct 
from ordinary mechanical energy. Perhaps 
the best way to prove the power of light and 
heat to be of the same quality as ordinary 
mechanical power is to show how the 
former may be derived from the latter. A 
savage by the friction of wood can raise it 
to the temperature of ignition; a skilful 
blacksmith by properly striking a piece of 
iron can cause it to glow, and thus, by the 
rude agency of his hammer, he generates light 
and heat. This action, if carried far enough, 
would produce the light and heat ofthe sun. 
In fact the sun’s light and heat have actually 
been referred to the fall of meteoric matter 
upon his surface. Now, whether the sun is 
thus supported or not, it is perfectly certain 
that he might be thus supported. And, whe- 
ther the whilom molten condition of our 
planet was, as supposed by Mayer, due to the 
collision of cosmic masses or not, it is per- 
fectly certain that the molten condition might 
be thus brought about. If, then, solar light 
and heat can be produced by the impact of 
dead matter, and if from the light and heat 
thus produced we can derive the energies 
which we have been accustomed to call viéal, 
it indubitably follows that vital energy may 
have a purely mechanical origin. 

In what sense, then, is the sun to be re- 
garded as the origin of the energy derivable 
from plants and animals? Let us try to 
give an intelligible answer to this question. 
Water may be raised from the sea-level to a 
high elevation, and then permitted to descend. 
In descending it may be made to assume 
various forms—to fall in cascades, to spurt 
in fountains, to boil in eddies, or to flow 
tranquilly along a uniform bed. It may, 
moreover, be caused to set complex machinery 
in motion, to turn millstones, throw shuttles, 
work saws and hammers, and drive piles. 

3ut every form of power here indicated 
would be derived from the original power 
expended in raising the water to the height 
from which it fell. There is no energy 
generated by the machinery ; the work per- 
formed by the water in descending is merely 
the parcelling out and distribution of the 
work expended in raising it. In precisely 
this sense is all the energy of plants and 
animals the parcelling out and distribution 
of a power originally exerted by the sun. In 
the case of the water, the source of the 
power consists in the forcible separation of a 
quantity of the liquid from the lowest level 
of the earth’s surface and its elevation to a 
higher position, the power thus expended 
being returned by the water in its descent. 
In the case of vital phenomena, the source of 
power consists in the forcible separation of 
the atoms of chemical compounds by the sun 
—of the carbon and hydrogen, for example, 
of the carbonic acid and water diffused 
throughout the atmosphere, from the oxygen 
with which they arecombined. This separa- 
tion is effected in the leayes of plants by solar 
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energy. The constituents of the carbonic 
acid and water are there torn asunder in 
spite of their mutual attraction, the carbon 
and hydrogen are stored up in the wood, and 
the oxygen is set free in the air. When the 
wood is burned the oxygen recombines with 
the carbon, and the heat then given out is of 
the precise amount drawn from the sun to 
effect the previous ‘‘ reduction ”’ of the car- 
bonic acid. The reunion of the carbon with 
the oxygen is similar to the reunion of our 
falling water with the earth from which it 
had been separated. We name the one action 
‘‘ gravity” and the other ‘‘ chemical affinity ;” 
but these different names must not mislead 
us regarding the qualitative identity of the 
two forces. They are both attraction, and, to 
the intellect, the falling of carbon atoms 
against oxygen atoms is not more difficult of 
conception than the falling of water to the 
earth. 

The building up of the vegetable then is 
effected by the sun through the reduction of 
chemical compounds. All te phenomena 
of animal life are more or less complicated 
reversals of these processes of reduction. We 
eat the vegetable, and we breathe the oxygen 
of the air, and in our bodies the oxygen 
which had been Jifted from the carbon and 
hydrogen by the action of the sun again falls 
towards them, producing animal heat and 
developing animal forms. Through the most 
complicated phenomena of vitality this law 
runs :—the vegetable is produced by the 
lifting, the animal by the falling of a weight. 
But the question is not exhaustedhere. The 
water which we used in our first illustration 
produces all the motion displayed in its 
descent, but the form of the motion depends 
on the character of the machinery interposed 
in the path of the water. And thus the 
peey action of the sun’s rays is qualified 

y the atoms and molecules among which 
their energy is distributed. olecular 
forces determine the form which the solar 
energy will assume. In the one case this 
energy is so conditioned by its atomic 
machinery as to result in the formation of a 
cabbage; in another case it is so conditiored 
as to result in the formation of an oak. So 
also as regards the reunion of the carbon and 
the oxygen—the form of their reunion is 
determined by the molecular machinery 
through which the combining energy acts. 
In one case the action may result in the 
formation of a man, while in another it may 
result in the formation of a grasshopper. 

But whence comes the power on the part 
of the molecules to compel the solar energy 
to take determinate forms? The matter of 
the animal body is that of inorganic nature. 
There is no substance in the animal tissues 
which is not primarily derived from the 
rocks, the water, and the air. Are the forces 
of organic matter, then, different in kind 
from those of inorganic matter? All the 
philosophy of the present day negatives the 
question. It is the compounding in the 
organic world of forces that belong equally 
to the inorganic that constitutes the mystery 
and the miracle of vitality. Every portion 
of every animal body may be redaced to 
purely inorganic matter. A perfect reversal 
of this process of reduction would carry us 
from the inorganic to the organic; and such 
a reversal is at least conceivable. The ten- 
dency, indeed, of modern science is to break 
down the wall of partition between organic 
and inorganic, and to reduce both to the 
operation of forces which are the same in 
kind, but whose combinations differ in 
complexity. 

The mode in which these combinations 
have been brought about is a perfectly legiti- 
mate subject of scientific speculation; and 
in this we will here so far indulge as to ask 
a single speculative question. Itis generally 
supposed that our earth once belonged to the 
sun, from which it was detached in a molten 
condition. Hence arises the question ‘‘ Did 
that incandescent world contain latent 
within itself the elements of life?”’ Or, sup- 
posing a planet carved from our present sun, 
and set —— round him at the distance of 
our earth, would one of the consequences of — 
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itsrefrigeration be the development of organic 
forms? Structural forces certainly lie latent 
in the molten mass, whether or not those 
forces reach to the extent of forming a plant 
oran animal. All the marvels of crystalline 
force, all those wonderful branching frost- 
ferns which cover our window-panes on a 
winter morning—the exquisite molecular 
architecture which is now known to belong 
to the ice of our frozen lakes—all this ‘‘ con- 
structiveness”’ lies latent in an amorphous 
drop of water, and comes into play when 
the water is sufficiently cooled. And who 
will set limits to the possible play of mole- 
cular forces in the cooling ofa planet? _ 
In discussing these questions it 1s 1m- 
possible to avoid taking side-glances at the 
henomena of intellect and will. Are they, 
natural evolution, capable of being de- 
veloped from incandescent matter ? Whether 
they are or not, we do not seem to possess the 
rudiments of an organ which could enable 
us to comprehend the change; we are utterly 
incompetent to take the step from the phe- 
nomena of physics to those of conscious- 
ness. And, even granting the validity of 
the above explanation, the questions still 
remain, ‘‘ Who or what made the sun and 
ve his rays such power? Who or what 
estowed upon the ultimate particles of 
matter the forces whose interaction, combined 
with the energy of the solar rays, produces 
lants and animals?’ Science does not 
now: the mystery, though pushed back, 
remains as deep as ever. ’ i 











METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT 
KEW AND GREENWICH. 


0°? readers may remember that, when we laid 
before them the Kew Report of the British 
Association, we referred to a very valuable scien- 
tific correspondence which accompanied it. We 
now print the correspondence, but do not desire to 
constitute ourselves judges of the points in dispute. 
Our readers must determine forthemselves whether 
it is the Astronomer-Royal who has the misfortune 
to differ from the Kew Committee, or the Kew 
Committee who are unfortunate in differing from 
the Astronomier-Royal. The perfect courtesy 
preserved throughout argues well for a speedy 
settlement of their differences of opinion on the 
very important points raised; at the same time, 
in the interests of science, it is certainly to be re- 
gretted that this correspondence should have taken 
pone ; and we think that the whole could have 
n avoided had the Greenwich authorities been 
sufficiently careful in framing their report. 

The paragraph in the Astronomer-Royal's 
Report to the Visitors of the Royal Observatory, 
to which the attention of the Kew Committee had 
been drawn, runs as follows :— 

“ T consider it certain that the small probable 
errors which haye been attributed to ordinary 
needles are a pure delusion. I know no instru- 
mental determination in which, without any 
breach of faith, the wish for uniformity of results 
will be so certainly followed by uniformity of 
results as in the determination of dip.” 

Mr. Gassiot was requested by the Committee to 
inquire whether it was intended to refer to dip- 
observations made at Kew Observatory. 

The Astronomer-Royal in his reply remarks :— 

“. . « It gives me great pleasure to enter fully 
upon any matter to which you may invite my 
attention, and particularly so when the object is 
such as is characterized in the last paragraph of 
your letter. 

“The inquiries in your letter are in fact two :— 

“First. Whether the paragraph of my report 
refers to other observations than those made at 
Greenwich ? 

“To this I reply that it necessarily refers to 
other observations. I have never succeeded in 
producing the agreement of results which is im- 
plied by the smallness of the probable errors, 
except by unfair selection among the discordant 
primary elements of observation on which the 
result is founded. I have stated this repeatedly 
in my reports to the Board of Visitors (the whole 
series of which, I believe, are lodged in the Kew 
Observatory), and I have in one, at least, particu- 
me | remarked that the discordance still exists 
with the very fine instrument now in use at the 
Royal O | 


bservatory. 

i Second. Whether the of my report 
is intended in any measure to apply to dip-obser- 
Pree y made at the Kew Hi yh peal and pub- 
‘in the publications of the Royal Society ? 





“To this I reply that it is intended so to apply, 
inasmuch as the degree of accuraey, to which I do 
not give my assent as real or well founded, is 
claimed for the dip-observations made at the Kew 
Observatory. In support of my statement of that 
claim, I will refer to a pamphlet by General 
Sabine, which I am unwilling further to describe, 
but which, as I am awaye, has been forced on your 
attention and on that of the other members of the 
Committee of Recommendations of the British 
Association. In it will be found the following 
sentences :—‘ The probable error of a single ob- 
servation of the dip with reliable instruments of 
easy procurement is known to be +15. It has 
been shown to be so by a series of 282 observa- 
tions made at Kew, employing 12 circles and 24 
needles, all of the pattern which has been in use 
at Kew for several years past. The observations 
were made by seven different observers : the re- 
sults are published in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, March 1861, from entries in the 
Kew Observatory books, not a single observation 
having been omitted. The probable error +1°5 
may be regarded as including constant errors, 
considering the number of different circles and 
needles which were employed, as well as the pecu- 
liarities of different observers, of whom there were 
seven.’ (The italics are General Sabine’s.) These 
are the probable errors which I cannot accept as 
accurate. 

“Tt may not be superfluous to add that I have 
conversed with several foreign observers (one of 
whom has very lately quitted me), and that all 
have found discordances comparable to those which 
I have myself observed. I have therefore no 
novelty to claim, except the suggestion (made by 
me someg’years ago) of instability in the position 
of the magnetic axis, and the construction (within 
little more than a year) of an instrument whose 
results appear to support that suggestion. 

“JT should be much gratified if the powers of 
the Kew Observatory could be devoted to the 
examination of this and analogous instrumental 
difficulties. These experimental inquiries are not 
well suited to the system of the establishment over 
which I preside. And, speaking as a member of 
the British Association, I think that the Kew 
Observatory would be better employed in that 
way than in the course which now absorbs so 
much of its strength. It was originally intended, 
and, in my opinion, wisely intended, for the 
verification and improvement of instruments, and 
not for continuous observations. If the examina- 
tion which I propose should be taken up, I shall 
be happy to co-operate, by repetition of observa- 
tions (as my opportunities might serve) and by 
communication of my results. G. B. Arry.” 


Mr. Gassiot, in acknowledging this letter, 
remarked :— 

‘“‘T have forwarded your letter to Mr. Stewart, 
the Director of the Observatory, under whose 
immediate directions the observations were made, 
and I hope you will find that the explanation 
he will offer will satisfy you as to the entire truth- 
fulness of the results he obtained, and to the 
reliability that should be placed thereon. 

“T have always understood that to the con- 
tinued magnetical observations which have been 
made at Kew Observatory has been mainly due 
the establishment of so many magnetical observa- 
tories abroad ; it would, however, ill become me 
to offer to you any opinion as to their value, 
although I cannot but regret that they do not 
appear to have met your approval.”’ 


Mr. Stewart’s letter is as follows :— 


“ Kew Observatory, Richmond, 
“July 4th, 1864. 

“My pgEAR Sr1r,—I have perused Mr. Airy’s 
letter to you, in which he states that the passage 
in his Report to the Board of Visitors, about 
which you wrotc to him as chairman of the Kew 
Committee, was intended to refer to the  dip- 
observations made at the Kew Observatory, and 
published in the publications of the Royal Society. 
I have likewise perused your reply ; and now, in 
accordance with your request, I shall describe the 
mode of dip-observation at Kew, in order that you 
may see that Mr. Airy’s remark is inapplicable to 
our determinations. 

“ But, before doing so, it may be well to state 
that the list of dip-observations recorded in the 
publication to which Mr. Airy refers és a faithful 
and complete catalogue of those which have been 
made at this Observatory. My connexion with 
the publication referred to is therefore this—I 
look upon it simply as an authorized and com- 
peor catalogue of the dip-observations which 

ve been made at Kew ; and, regarding the method 
in which these have been discussed in the publi- 


cations of the Royal Society as not falling within 
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the scope of my reply, I shall confine myself to 
the question of mental bias, and endeavour to 
show you that our dip-observations are quite free 
from any such source of error. 

“Tn the first place, the circles used at Kew are 
all of the same pattern; this being one which 
combines the united experience of several eminent 
magneticians, and which they were several years 
in bringing to perfection. The circles and needles 
are all likewise made by the same optician (Mr. 
Henry Barrow), who has devoted very great 
pains to the construction of these instruments. 
I mention this latter circumstance because, in 
this observation, it is absolutely essential to have 
a needle constructed with the greatest care. 
Before commencing the observation, the fine hard 
axle of the needle is gently inserted into a piece of 
soft cork, in order that it may be thoroughly 
cleansed, and the agate knife-edges upon which 
it is to rest are likewise rubbed with cork. The 
needle itself has been previously magnetized by 
being rubbed ten times on each side from centre 
to pole by a pair of bar magnets. After the plane of 
the magnetic meridian has been determined in the 
usual way, the circle is placed in this plane, and the 
needle is observed in the four following positions :— 


I. Face of needle to face of 


inatrument Face of instrument East. 


ITI. Face of needle to face of West 

instrument . . : ne ” ay, 

IIT, Face of needle reversed, , - . West 
Vv East 


IV. * *” 9 99 : 
The poles of the needle are then reversed by ten 
strokes of the bar magnets on each side, and the 
same set of observations is repeated, the mean of 
the whole eight positions giving the dip. 

“ Both extremities of the needie are in each 
case successively viewed by microscopes attached 
to an arm which also carries the verniers by 
means of which the position is read. Before 
making an observation, the needle is gently raised 
from its support and lowered again by means of a 
lifter twice or thrice, after which its position is 
noted. I ought likewise to remark that, in mag- 
netizing the needle, it is always placed in a wooden 
frame in such a manner that the magnets are 
obliged to pass symmetrically over it. 

“In this process it appears to me that the only 
possible effect a mental bias can be imagined to 
have is to induce the observer to continue lifting 
the needle before reading, until it has come into 
what he considers the proper position; but even 
this is totally precluded by the method of obser- 
vation, for the vernier is not read, and the observer 
does not know the position of his needle until it 
is at rest and the lifting process is at an end. 
Besides, if the observer did know the position of 
his needle, it would avail him little; for, while the 
mean of the eight positions is nearly the same for 
different instruments, yet the reading of any one 
position of the needle may be, and usually is, very 
different from the true and finally deduced dip. 

“From all this it will be seen how little scope 
there is in the dip-observations for the operation 
of mental bias; but the observers who are sup- 
posed to have worked our instruments with an 
unconscious predetermination to produce certain 
results must have had still more formidable difli- 
culties than even these to contend with. For, in 
order that mental bias should have operated in 
the case under discussion, the preconceived idea 
of uniformity with which the observer approached 
the instrument must have varied in such a measure 
from season to season and from year to year as to 
produce in the results obtained an annual varia- 
tion, as well as a secular change, and these of such 
a nature as to conform with the results of other 
observatories. Mr. Airy must acknowledge that 
the uniformity to which he alludes, and the wish 
for which he supposes has created a mental bias, 
is that which remains after the annual and secular 
variations have been allowed for. 

“Next, with regard to observers: we have fre- 
quently at Kew gentlemen connected with foreign 
observatories who come to receive a magnetical 
equipment, Their desire is to obtain the best 
possible instruments, but at the same time they 
view those presented to them with a very critical 
eye. One of these was Dr. Bergsma, who spent 
nearly a month in thoroughly examining the dip- 
circle and in suggesting refinements, but who went 
away convinced of its accuracy. Sefior da Souza 
of Coimbra and Sejior Capello of Lisbon have 
likewise made dip-observations at Kew, and with 
the seme object—namely, to satisfy themselves by 
their own practical experience as to the best dip- 
circle with which to furnish their respective 
observatories. 

“ Tshall only allude to one observer more, who, 
though he only made a single observation, has 
frequently expressed his wish to make a series, 
but has hitherto been prevented by his numerous 


engagements. 
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“‘T speak of Mr. Glaisher, of Greenwich Obser- 
yatory, who, on the 21st October last, obtained 
with Circle No. 40 a dip of 68° 12”2, while, with 


Circle No. 33, Mr. Chambers, on 19th and 20th | 


October, obtained 68° 123. 

“‘T have thus endeavoured to show that in the 
Kew dip-observation there is absolutely no oppor- 
tunity for mental bias to act, and that, even if 
there were, many of our observers are not likely 
to have been the subjects of suck an influence. 

“Tn thus fulfilling your request, it is within my 
province to notice the second part of Mr. Airy’s 
letter only in as far as this is connected with the 
subject of discussion. You will, therefore, per- 
haps permit me to refer you to the following 
paragraph of his letter, which I shall now quote: 
—‘I have, therefore, no novelty to claim, except 
the suggestion (made by me some years ago) of 
instability in the position of the magnetic axis, 
and the construction (within little more than a 
year) of an instrument whose results appear to 
support that suggestion. I should be much grati- 
fied if the powers of the Kew Observatory could 
be devoted to the examination of this and ana- 
logous instrumental difficulties. These experi- 
mental inquiries are not well suited to the system 
of the establishment over which I preside. And, 
speaking as a member of the British Association, 
I think that the Kew Observatory would be better 
employed in that way than in the course which 
now absorbs so much of its strength. It was 
originally intended, and, in my opinion, wisely 
intended, for the verification and improvement of 
instruments, and not for continuous observations. 
If the examination which I propose should be 
taken up, I should be happy to co-operate, by 
repetition of observations (as my opportunities 
might serve), and by communication of my results.’ 

“These words, while they imply a request which 
has been courteously acknowledged by you in your 
reply, appear also to eonvey the idea that the Kew 
Observatory has left the burden of an experimental 
inquiry regarding dip-circles to the Greenwich 
establishment, which is not well suited to under- 
take such a task. 

“T think that, whatever opinion be entertained 
regarding the functions of the Kew Observatory, 
it may be shown that it has fulfilled its duties as 
respects the dip-circle. I give you the following 
short sketch of our connexion as an observatory 
with the problem. 

“The Kew Committee, being desirous to promote 
the construction and employment of improved 
magnetical instruments, procured a dip - circle 
which was too little known, but which they had 
reason to think was a good practical instrument. 
In making monthly determinations of the dip 
with this instrument at Kew, and in bringing 
these before the notice of men of science, the Com- 
mittee have given the most convincing experi- 
mental proof which it was in their power to afford 
of the excellence of this instrument, and they have 
the satisfaction to think that their work has not 
been in vain, for the directors of many foreign 
observatories have supplied themseives with these 
circles, and as many as could do it have personally 
inspected them at Kew. Mr. Airy appears to 
have pe tg a different course; as far as I am 
aware he has not yet honoured us with a visit to 
Kew in order to inspect our dip-circle and become 
personally acquainted with our method of obser- 
vation. On the other hand, he has instituted 
experiments of his own, but has not succeeded in 
producing a good instrument, and the results 
which he has thus obtained have induced him to 
believethat the Kew determinations(although made 
with a different instrument, which is also handled 
in a somewhat different manner) are not correct. 

“The Kew Committee have combated this con- 
clusion, and are not shaken in: their belief that 
they have obtained a nearly perfect dip-circle. 
They may be right or wrong in this opinion ; but, 
while they retain it, they cannot surely be justly 
= sree with having left to the Greenwich 
Observatory the burden of an experimental in- 
quiry which they can only regard as superflous 
and self-imposed.—I remain, &c., 


“To J. P. Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S., 
“ Chairman of the Kew Committee.” 
Before this letter had reached the Astronomer- 
Royal he wrote to Mr. Gassiot, indicating three 
subjects, of which two had been before him for 
several years, and the third hud lately come before 
him with great force. 

_““Ist. You are in some measure aware of the 
diseordances which I have found in observations 
of the dipping needle, made with the smallest 
eapentar change in the circumstances of bearing, 
or even (as in some experiments which I have 
lately transmitted to Professor Stokes) without 


“ B. STEWART. 








lifting the needle at all. I am sure the Kew 
Observatory would do well in thoroughly investi- 


| gating this matter by experiment. 


“2nd. I have been troubled for many years 
with small displacements in the trace of the vertical- 
force photograph. I should be glad to have these 
investigated at the Kew Observatory ; but it will 
be necessary for this purpose to modify the adjust- 
ments ofthe vertical-force instrument at Kew,which 
at present is incompetent to exhibit such displace- 
ments, and masks all that may ever have occurred. 

“3rd. I should be very glad indeed to have a 
set of experiments on the temperature corrections 
of the force of a magnet, made by heating it in hot 
air instead of by hot water. My own experiments 
leave us in most distressing doubts. 

“Tt will give me great pleasure to co-operate as 
far as possible with the Kew Committee in these 
matters—any record of our experiments and any 
apparatus that we can possibly spare will be at 
their command. 

Mr. Stewart’s report upon this letter is as 
follows :— 

“ Kew Observatory, July 30, 1864. 

*“ My pear Srr,—l have perused Mr. Airy’s 
letter, addressed to yourself as Chairman of the 
Kew Committee, in which he suggests that certain 
experiments should be made at the Kew Ob- 
servatory ; and I now reply to your request that I 
should report concerning this letter for the in- 
formation of the Committee. 

“From the correspondence which has passed 
between Mr. Airy and yourself, I have little diffi- 
culty in finding the proper basis for this report. 
The question resolves itself into the following :— 
Is it expedient in the interest of magnetical 
science that the Committee should undertake 
these experiments ? 

“Tf the suggestions of Mr. Airy refer to points 
which have not been settled, the Committee are 
surely indebted to him for bringing these before 
them ; but, if, on the other hand, it be the opinion 
of the Committee that these points have already 
been discussed and finally disposed of, Mr. Airy 
cannot blame them if they decline making the 
experiments which he suggests. 

‘*T will take these requests in succession. 

“1. His first relates to dip-experiments and 
observations.” 

Mr. Stewart here proceeds to discuss Mr. Airy’s 
request relative to dip-observations, after which 
he makes the following remarks on Mr. Airy’s 
second request, :— 

“2. Mr. Airy states: ‘I have been troubled 
for many years with small displacements in the 
trace of the vertical-force photograph. I should 
be glad to have these investigated at the Kew 
Observatory ; but it will be necessary for this 
purpose to modify the adjustments of the vertical- 
force instrument at Kew, which at present is 
incompetent to exhibit such displacements, and 
masks all that may ever have occurred.’ 

“TJ shall take this request in connexion with 
the following paragraph from Mr. Airy’s last 
Report to the* Board of Visitors of Greenwich 
Observatory :— 

* « The vertical-force magnetometer still exhibits 
sometimes the dislocations in the photographic 
trace. There is no evidence, I believe, that these 
dislocations do not exist in the curves of every 
vertical-force instrument, for they are always ac- 
companied with vibration; and no vertical-force 
instrument, I believe, except that of Greenwich, 
gives a trace strong enough to exhibit vibrations, 
and the dislocations, therefore, with any other 
instrument would appear merely as interruptions of 
the trace, and would riot attract much attention.’* 

“ Before discussing Mr, Airy’s request, I shall 
endeavour to show that our vertical-force instru- 
ment is free from objection. In the first place I 
am able to state, from having examined our ver- 
tical-force curves in conjunction with my assis- 
tant, that, when cause of disturbance takes place, 
the vibrations of our needle are impressed upon 
the photographic paper. Whenever a change 
takes place in the direction of the forces acting 
upon a freely suspended magnet, the impulse is 
followed, and the magnet, after an interval, which 
may be longer or shorter according to its time of 
vibration, assumes the new direction. If the 
changes of force succeed each other more rapidly 
than will admit of the magnet becoming sta- 
tionary between their occurrence, it does not cease 
to vibrate until the intervals between the changes 
become long enough to permit it to doso.¢ This 
state of vibration is quite perceptible in the pho- 





“* Asfaras Tam aware, Mr. Airy has not seen ori- 
n ive from our vertical-force ho 


SF It already been recognised by Gauss as alaw that no 
can correctly those changes of which the 
od is not considerably more than that of its own vibra- 
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tographic records at Kew; but, when the time o’ 
vibration is so small as in the Kew instrument 
where it is seven seconds only, the mean place 
corresponding to a desired instant is almost always 
obtainable from the trace. It may suffice that, in 
the six months from July 1 to December 31, 1863 
(the records of which are now under reduction), 
and in which there should be 4416 equidistant 
hourly positions, there are only five wanting by 
reason of failures from all causes whatever. In 
one of these the disturbance was so excessive that 
the trace ran off the recording paper; in the 
other four the vibrations corresponding to the 
fluctuations in the directions of the disturbin 
force were too rapid to permit the trace to be suf 
ficiently distinct for measurement. Should it be 
hereafter desirable to investigate more particularly 
the phenomena of the changes thus rapidly suc- 
ceeding each other, a shorter, not a longer magnet 
than the one in use at Kew would be required, 
having a shorter time of vibration than seven 
seconds ; but, in the meantime, and for the present 
wants of science, there is, I think, every reason to 
believe that Mr. Welsh exercised a sound judg- 
ment in determining the dimensions, shape, and 
weight of the Kew vertical-force magnet. 

“The self-recording instruments at Kew are 
now in the seventh year of their performance, and 
the curves of each magnetograph, including those 
of the vertical force, have been carefully examined 
preparatory to reducing them, with the view of 
eliminating everything of the nature of displace- 
ments, whether due to instrumental defects or to 
the approach of magnetic matter. The curves of 
the vertical force under this very severe scrutiny 
have proved themselves as perfect as those of the 
other magnetometers—that is to say, they are prac- 
tically faultless as far as one ean judge by this means. 

“General Sabine has kindly undertaken the re- 
duction of the traces afforded by our magneto- 
graphs, and finds that the vertical-foree magnet is 
capable of being applied in conjunction with the 
horizontal force to several important problems in 
which the theoretical bearings of the variations of 
the dip and total force are concerned, which will 
be shown as soon as the reductions, already far 
advanced, are completed ; meanwhile instruments 
of the same pattern have been ordered by the 
directors of several foreign observatories, who 
have themselves personally examined the Kew 
instruments and the records of their performance, 
and have expressed their intention of working in 
concert with Kew. 

“The displacements and dislocations whichhave 
occasioned Mr. Airy so much trouble for several 
years past in the Greenwich vertical-force instru- 
ment are obviously due to a cause or causes very 
different from that which has been noticed above. 
From his own description of them, we learn that 
the results in one sheet cannot be compared with 
those in another, and that in 1859 the vertical- 
force magnet exhibited for the daily magnetic 
curve a form approaching much more nearly to a 
straight line than it had usually given. The im- 
perfection of such an instrument is sufficiently 
manifest, and it would not be difficult, perhaps, to 
assign its probable cause or causes; but, as it is 
no longer designed to be used by Mr. Airy him- 
self, I submit that it would be inexpedient to 
employ the time of the Observatory in investigating 
how much the defect of an instrument which is 
given up by its employer may be due to one 
cause and how much to another. The Kew in- 
strument has no such defect—in other words, it 
is, to use Mr. Airy’s expression, ‘incompetent to 
exhibit the displacements’ (or dislocations) which 
take place in the Greenwich instrument. 

- pare in order to investigate these dislocations 
experimentally, it would be necessary that the 
Committee should dismount our present instru- 
ment and mount one similar to that which Mr, 
Airy has discarded, if not that very magnet itself ; 
and Mr. Airy, in his request, intimates that some 
such change would be necessary. To dismount 
an instrument so usefully employed as that at 
Kew, and with the performance of which, for the 
purposes for which it was devised, we have reason 
to be fully satisfied, for the chance of construct- 
ing one of a different form, which might probably 
not give us equal satisfaction, would seem to be a 
species of treason to the branch of science which 
we are endeavouring to advance, as well as to 
ourselves. and to those who have provided them- 
selves with similar instruments to work in concert 
with us. 

“3. Mr. Airy’s third request is that we should 
make experiments in order to determine if there 
be any difference in the temperature correction ag 
derived when the magnet employed is placed in 
hot and cold air, instead of in water, as is usually 

e case. 
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“ Let me first of all direct your attention to the 
principle on which the Kew Committee have pro- 
eeied: for several years past in reference to the 
subject of temperature corrections. This principle 
has been to avoid, as far as possible, the occasion 

for such corrections ; and the Committee will be 

lad to learn that Mr. Airy has latterly expressed 
his intention of adopting the same principle. At 
the Kew Observatory, the variation of temperature 
to which the magnetographs are exposed is only 
half a degree F. in twenty-four hours. In like 
manner, in the instrument for absolute deter- 
minations, by making the deflections and vibra- 
tions sufficiently near to one another in point of 
time, the correction for temperature is reduced to 
a minimum. 

-* But in former days a number of experiments 
were made on the temperature correction, some 
with the purpose of proving that magnetic changes 
are not caused by the varying temperature of the 
air, and others which exactly correspond to the 
point referred to by Mr. Airy; and these lead to 
the belief that temperature corrections determined 
by hot and cold water experiments are almost 
identical with those determined by hot and cold 
air. 

“T find that at Toronto the temperature change 
of the vertical-force magnet found by comparing 
together days of different natural temperature was 
‘00011 for 1° F., while the same determined 
by hot and cold water experiments was °00009. 
At Makerstoun, also, the temperature correction 
of the balance magnet, as determined by hot and 
cold days, was ‘000079, while that determined by 
hot and cold water experiments was ‘000073. 

“These agreements are very near, and the first 
had induced General Sabine to remark that the 
hot and cold water method was sufficiently cor- 
rect; while the same conclusion was also arrived 
at by Mr. Broun of Makerstoun, and, as far as I 
am aware, has been generally received. 

“Tt is impossible for me, after such evidence 
that both methods give very nearly the same cor- 
rections, to doubt that Mr. Airy’s very great differ- 
ence must have been occasioned by error of expe- 
riment. 

“ As a principle, Mr. Airy will, I think, allow 
that in such an experiment it is better to have 
the hot and cold air filling a whole room than 
filling only a copper box ; while, at the same time, 
it nmy. be extremely difficult to indicate the pre- 
cise source of error in his arrangement. I do 
not think that the Kew Committee are called 
upon to undertake this task, especially since (as 
has been shown) the comparison of corrections 
derived from heated air and heated water has 
already received due attention, the result of which 
has been to set that matter at rest in the minds 
of other magneticians; and also since the tem- 
perature corrections which will be hereafter re- 
quired at Greenwich will not be of such magnitude 
as heretofore, and therefore are not likely to occa- 
sion Mr. Airy the same distressing doubts as those 
spoken of by him.—I remain, &c., 

B. Stewart. 


“J. P. Gassiot, Esq., 
“ Chairman of the Kew Committee.”’ 
’ 


PROFESSOR WOLF ON SOLAR SPOTS. 


ROFESSOR WOLF of Ziirich has communi- 
cated to the Astronomische Nachrichten the 
following résumé of the contents of No. 16 of his 
“Mittheilungen iiber die Sonnenflecke.” | His 
observations, collated with those of MM. Schwabe, 
Jenger, and Weber, upon the state of the sun’s 
surface during the year 1863 give the results shown 
in the following table :— 
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Thus, from the present and previous communica- 
tions, we have— 
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so that the regular decrease since the maximum of 
1860-2 still continues, although the number of 
spotless days remains quite inconsiderable in 1863. 

His No. 16 contains a short report upon a new 
calculation of the relative number for several 
decennial periods, and on the preparation of a 
corresponding series of their five-days averages. 

The fermulw established by him, taking the 
number 44°4 as their basis, give the mean varia- 
tions of declination in 1863: for 

Prague, 773 Munich,8’72 Christiania, 6°75; 
whilst their direct determinations show some slight 
anomalies, such as likewise occurred in the years 
1843 and 1852. 

Professor Wolf also shows that the Greenwich 
variations of declination for the years 1841-1857, 
communicated to him by Professor Airy, may be 
very satisfactorily represented by the formula 

v =6''66-—0°123 (¢ — 1849) + [0°038—0°001 (¢-1849)] r, 
in which ¢ indicates the year and r his correspond- 
ing relative number. 

The author likewise publishes a communication 
from M. Fritz respecting his new catalogue of 
aurore, and appends to it a comparison of the 
aurora days of the year 1863 (1836 in original) 
with the corresponding states of the solar spots, 
confirmatory of the correlation of the two pheno- 
mena. Finally, he gives several fine original series 
of observations on solar spots from Mr. Shott of 
Washington, M. Weber of Peckeloh, M. Franzenau 
of Vienna, and others. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT BATH. 


REPORTS. 


Committee on the Transmutation of Spectral 
Rays.—An interim report was presented, in 
which it was regretted that, through the scarcity 
of clear sunshine during the past summer at 
Oxford, and other circumstances, the experiments 
had not been completed. The methods and ap- 
paratus devised for the purpose appeared, from 
preliminary trials, competent to effect the pro- 
posed object, and preparations for more decisive 
experiments were in a very forward state. 





SECTIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 





Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
ScrIENCE. 


On the Present Aspect of the Discussion respecting 
the Telescopic Appearance of the Sun’s Photosphere. 
By the Rev. W. R. Dawes.—A communication pass- 
ing under review Mr. Nasmyth’s various assertions 
and much of the recent work undertaken with an 
object of proving or disproving them. Mr. Dawes 
does not accept Mr. Nasmyth’s statement as any 
new discovery, especially if the “ willow-leaves ” 
are identical with Mr. Stone’s “rice - grains.” 
and considers the discussion to be reduced 
to these alternatives :—First, That the objects 
described by Mr. Stone as like “rice-grains,” 
are not identical with those Mr. N asmyth 
has compared to “ willow-leaves,” and therefore 
can afford no corroboration of Mr. Nasmyth’s 
assumed “discovery ;”’ or, secondly, if they are 
the same, they are so easily seen as to have been 
well known to Sir W. Herschel seventy years 
ago, and to others more recently, and are therefore 
no new discovery at all. 


Section B.—Cnremicat Scrence. 


An Account of Apparatus and Processes for the 
Chemical and Photometrical Testing of Illuminat- 
ing Gas. By Professor W. B. Rogers. — For 
chemical testing, the eudiometer, consisting of a 
graduated tube with cylindrical enlargement, is 
permanently enclosed in a wider tube full of 
water, which maintains the temperature nearly 
uniform. The mouth of the graduated tube is 
furnished with a hollow ground stopper, for hold- 
ing the several liquid absorbents used in the suc- 
cessive experiments. With this apparatus it is 
easy to determine the percentage of carbonic acid, 
of illuminating hydro-carbons, of oxygen, and of 
carbonic oxide; after which the hydrogen and 
light carburetted hydrogen are ascertained by 
explosion, by means of an instrument consisting 
mainly of two glass tubes, united below by a long 
loop of rubber-tube, being a modification of Frank- 
land’s apparatus. For determining the sulphur 
an improved arrangement is used, in which the 
stream of water supplying the Liebig’s condenser 
is made to convey a stream of air, mingled with 
ammonia, into the condensing tube some inches 
above the flame of the burning gas. A larger and 
more constant unit of illumination than the candle 
commonly used is obtained by a lamp with a flat 
wick burning kerasine, giving a light equal to 
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about seven candles, and supported on a balance 
of peculiar construction, which gives the con- 
sumption during the experiment. Professor Rogers 
had found that even the small amount of carbonic 
acid which in some gas-works is allowed to re- 
main in the gas produces a sensible reduction of 
the light. 

On the Artificial Production of Anhydrite. By M. 
Alphonse Gages.—After referring to Dr. Sullivan’s 
experiments, in which anhydrous sulphate of lime 
was obtained from its aqueous solution at a tem- 

erature of about 300° Centigrade, the author gave 
bis own experiments on a mixture of gypsum and 
common salt, and on a mixture of gypsum and 
anhydrous sulphate of soda. The former of these 
mixtures fused very readily, the latter not quite 
so readily ; and, on subsequently treating the pro- 
ducts with water, nearly anhydrous sulphate of 
lime was left in the former case, and absolutely 
anhydrous sulphate in the latter. He made an 
application to geology of this production of an- 
hydrite at comparatively low temperatures. 

On a New Method of Extracting Gold from 
Auriferous Ores. By ¥. 0. Calvert.—This method 
was based upon the fact that gold is more readily 
attacked by nascent chlorine than by free chlo- 
rine. The gold ore, reduced to a fine powder, was 
to be mixed with about one per cent. of peroxide 
of manganese, and then either salt and sulphuric 
acid or else hydrochloric acid was to be added to 
it. The author anticipated that one of the ad- 
vantages of his method would consist in the 
recovery at the same time of copper and silver as 
well as gold. 

On a Chemical Photometer for Meteorological 
Observation. By Professor Roscoe.—By means 
of this instrument the daily curve of chemical in- 
tensity of the sunlight at any spot is obtained, 
the whole apparatus being of a very simple 
description. 

Dr. Daubeny remarked that, some thirty-four 
years ago, he made some experiments on the action 
of light upon plants, and he came to the conclusion 
that chemical rays had no action upon the de- 
composition of carbonic acid in plants, but it was 
done by the luminous rays. His opinion had 
since been confirmed by Professor Draper. 

Professor Roscoe believed that it was the 
chemical rays which had the power of decomposing 
the carbonic acid. He imagined the fact that 
blue rays were absorbed entirely by the green 
colouring matter of plants proved. what he 
advanced. They found that the green matter of 
plants would not allow those rays to pass, whereas 
the parts which were colourless did allow them to 
pass. ‘This was a proof that it was the really 
highly refrangible rays which decomposed the 
carbonic acid. 

Professor Miller believed it had been shown 
that it was the luminous rays which effected the 
decomposition of carbonic acid. 

Dr. Sullivan said there was a phenomenon which 
preceded the green leaves—that of the conversion 
of the white compound which preceded the leaves. 
Would the spectrum, deprived of chemical rays, 
produce the green ? 

Dr. Daubeny said the direct conclusion he came 
to was that luminous rays were those which were 
efficient ; but, as he used coloured glasses in his 
experiments, he wished to know if it had been 
established by other experiments that he and 
Professor Draper were in error. 

Professor Williamson said they had a great 
number of rays, all of which acted, some on one 
compound and some on other compounds. It 
appeared to him that the great direction of future 
investigations should be to determine what it was 
they were speaking of when they spoke of chemical 
rays. He thought it might turn out that many 
luminous rays did produce definite chemical 
action. 

On the Action of Hydrogen upon Organic Poly- 
cyanides. By Mr. Fairley. — This interesting 
paper contained the results of a further exploration 
of the field opened by Mentius some few years 
ago. The conversion of Cyanogen into Ethylene- 
diamine was one of Mr. Fairley’s results. 


Section C.—Groroer. 


On a Bone Breccia with Flints in Lebanon. By 
theRev.H.B.Tristram.—“ Close tothe Nahrel Kelb, 
on its southern side, a spur of the Lebanon pushes 
boldly into the sea, standing out a promontory 
several hundred feet high. Round its point, at 
about a hundred feet above the sea-level, the an- 
cient conquerors of Syria, whether Assyrian or 
Egyptian, have long since hewn a military road. 
Above this the rock has been scarped for the in- 
scription of those famous tablets which are 
known to every visitor to Beirut. On visiting the 
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spot, close to the ancient Roman milestone, my 
attention was accidentally directed to what ap- 
peared to be a fragment of bone imbedded in the 
rock; and further. examination, combined with 
unwearied use of the hammer, proved to us that 
the hard crystalline limestone was in this spot @ 
complete mass of bone breccia, with fragments of 
flint mingled in the stalagmite. It seems probable 
that the stalagmite, of which not above ‘twelve 
square yards remain, formed a portion of the 
flooring of an ancient cavern, the roof of which 
has probably been cut away, cither to aid in the 
construction of the road, or to obtain a surface for 
the inscription of the tablets. The position of 
the breccia being several feet above the level of 
the roadway, it seemed probable that the floor of 
the cave had originally extended as far as the sea- 
face of the road. We therefore descended to the 
sea ; and, amongst the heaps of rock, dashed by the 
waves and covered with fucus, we discovered 
several large fragments of breccia, corresponding 
exactly in composition with the mass above. 
Owing to the extreme hardness of the breccia, we 
were able at the time to secure only a few speci- 
mens of flint and several teeth, including probably 
those of two species of deer and an ox. But, with 
the kind assistance of Mr. Jessop, the American 
missionary, to whom I pointed out the locality, I 
was enabled afterwards to obtain a more extensive 
series of bones and flints. Tho latter consist 
almost entirely of elongated chips with very sharp 
edges; and I may remark that I am not aware of 
any natural deposit of silex within miles of this 
spot. Many of these chips are as dark as if they 
had been freshly broken from the matrix. One 
remarkable characteristic of this breccia is the 
extreme hardness of the crystalline limestone 
which forms it. It is possible that, under the 
conditions of Syrian climate, the breccia would 
crystallize more rapidly than in our northern 
regions. Yet, from the existence of the fragments 
in the sea below, we may conclude that, three 
thousand years ago, when Sesostris, or his Assyrian 
rivals, constructed their military road, the’stone 
was as compact and crystalline as it is to-day, 
and that many ages must have intervened between 
the time of Shalmanezer and the days when some 
rude savage fabricated his weapons on the soft 
floor of that cave. If, as Mr. Dawkins considers, 
some of the teeth are identical with those of our 
existing reindeer, we have the ancient range of 
that quadruped extended to a point more southerly 
than any previously ascertained.” 

Mr. Evans said that the flints which had been 
eee by Mr. Tristram were evidently worked 

y man. 

On the Significance of the Sequence of Rocks 
and Fossils. By Harry Seeley, F.G.8.—Assuming 
as axioms that clays are the mud of rivers, that 
sandstones are the detritus of old crystalline rocks, 
and that limestones were organically or chemically 
formed, the author contrasted the Cretaceous and 
Jurassic rocks and the sequence of the beds they 
include, and, from the alternation of strata, de- 
duced the alternations of upheaval of continents 
and the nature of the rocks presented for denuda- 
tion. He then, by way of illustration, worked 
out the physical geography of the Cretaceous 
period, using as data the rocks of the eastern and 
northern counties ; and, having considered the 
effects of these physical revolutions upon the 
fauna of the ocean floor, it was concluded that the 
operation of elevation and depression, in the ways 
pointed out, might have produced all the phe- 
nomena of existing life-provinces on land 
and by sea, and similar life-provinces in the 
seas of past time. It was then shown that 
the breaks between strata do not generally 
indicate denudation or breaks in time, but merely 
upheaval or depression of old lands, bringing 
into. wear new rock-material and causing the 
immigration of a new province of marine life. 
Mr. Seeley concluded by saying, “I have now a few 
words to say on certain physical theories founded 
on fossils ; for the writings of Sir Charles Lyell, 
Edward Forbes, and many others have endea- 
voured to demonstrate not only the depths of seas 
passed away, but the climate of lands around 
them, as though each shell or bone was a fossil 
thermometer. This, I venture to say, is a great 
fallacy. There are physical evidences of change 
of climate, but, in England at least, no paleonto- 
logical evidences that, taken alone, have the 
slightest value. Temperature is not an intelligent 
magnet drawing the life over the earth at pleasure ; 
and, though the Gulf Stream has carried far north 
both Beg and animals, it should not be forgotten 
that the Stream is the motor power. For, similarly, 
though the deep waters of the Mexican Gulf con- 
tain Arctic shells, it is the Stream from the north 
that brought them. Many genera are world-wide 





in distribution; and the habits, the food, the 
climate of one species, are quite dissimilar from 
those of another. ‘Every species is controlled 
by its own peculiar laws; and no acquaintance 
with one species of a genus, however extensive 
and accurate, warrants us in predicting con- 
cerning any other species, even though very 
striking resemblences may prevail ; for the truths 
of zoology forbid us to reason concerning the 
species of a genus in the same manner as we do 
with the individuals of a species.’ If one recent 
species cannot indicate the climate of another, 
least of all can rare and isolated recent species tell 
anything of extinct fossil forms, from which 
they are generally generically separated. The 
error seems to have been in supposing that 
species were created where they are found; 
and hence it seemed easier to imagine any physical 
revolution, however gratuitous, which should 
change the climate to fit the species, rather than 
believe that species could migrate. When land is 
depressed, animals spread over the new sea-bottom. 
Who need doubt, then, that, when land is up- 
heaved, species migrate away? And, if the equa- 
torial Atlantic Ocean bottom were raised up, the 
fauna would migrate north and south ; and, if the 
elevation continued till southern Africa and Ame- 
rica were one land, either the species would adapt 
themselves to their new circumstances, the weaker 
dying out, so that equatorial animals would 
abound off the Cape, or all would become extinct. 
There is no evidence of such total extinctions in 
former times, any more than there is of limitation 
of organic types to their present localities. On 
the contrary, the geological record abounds in 
evidences of migration. The northern fauna, 
which, during the glacial period, had its home far 
south and around our islands, has migrated away 
north ; and there is no evidence that it was ever a 
northern fauna before. Coming north from the 
Mediterranean, there is similar evidence of a 
southern migration. No existing animals or 
plants are in their primitive latitudes. The 
elephant and hippopotamus may be claimed as 
having once had their natural home in England 
and the north, so that their present southern 
distribution would seem anomalous. The spice- 
island plants, the nautilus, crocodiles, turtles, and 
stromb shells are out of place in the tropies, for 
naturally they were denizens of the Thames. 
And there is no evidence that they were ever 
where found till they migrated from Europe. And, 
if certain mammals, fishes, plants, and shells 
which now are the marvels of the Oolites are 
found to have analogues still associated in the 
genial climate of the antipodes, we may be sure 
that they are not the relics of an Oolite fauna once 
universal; for Australia has dipped under the 
ocean often since then, entombing exuvie of 
another character. And we may be equally sure 
that, if they are the relics of that English host, the 
fauna of Stonesfield, they have only got to their 
present home by many wanderings, which have 
taken them over the equator and into climates 
unlike the one they left, and unlike that in which 
they are resting for atime. And, though in this 
and several other cases the evidence seems cumu- 
lative—though in tropical lands, rivers, and seas 
analogues of the Eocene flora and fauna occur 
somewhat associated—all that this implies is that 
the physical changes in which the period termi- 
nated caused their migration away in a body. 
But, when the text-books of Lyell, Phillips, and 
Owen freely inform us on the climate of geological 
ages—when Professor Haughton, assuming the 
climate, proceeds to calculate in years (as reported 
in Tur READER) the world’s age from the presence 
of a Nautilus in the London clay (!)—and when 
a leader in science like Professor Ramsay devotes 
two anniversary addresses to the Geological 
Society to calculating denudation of rocks which 
perhaps were not denuded and breaks in time 
which never existed, and from evidence which 
only the naturalist can judge of, I, as a biologist, 
must protest, however respectfully, that such are 
not the legitimate inferences from the sequence of 
rocks, and are not the true significance of fossils.” 
On the Pterodactyle as Evidence of a new Sub- 
class of Vertebrata (Saurornia). By Harry 
Seeley, F.G.S.—The author gave an account of 
the entire skeleton, the history, and classification 
of Pterodactyles. In the head he described from 
Upper Greensand examples the following bones : 
basi-occipital, basi-temporal, basi-sphenoid, ex- 
occipital, supra-occipital, parietal, alisphenoid, 
squamosal, petrosal,; quadrate, quadrato-jugal, 
orbito-ethmo-sphenoid, the vomer, os-articulare, 
and proximal end of the lower jaw, and the pre- 
i , maxillary, and den bones. The 
sutures were obliterated as in birds, the quadrate 
bone had the same double articulation with the 
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cranium as in birds, the squamosal bone was the 
same; and the conclusion from the sum of the 
bones was that, excepting the teeth, there is no 
character in the skull to distinguish the Pterodac- 
tyle from a bird. It is peculiar in that the basi- 
occipital neither enters into the foramen magnum 
nor the floor for the brain or the base of the 
skull. And the quadrate and quadrato-jugal are 
anchylosed, the later being squamous. The cra- 
nium approaches most nearly to that of the com- 
mon Cock. The pectoral arch was described, the 
homology of the bones discussed, and the furcula 
shown to be attached to the radial processes of the 
humeri. The author went through the compara- 
tive osteology of the remainder of the sbatsheh, 
and showed that it supported the conclusion from 
the skull. The writings of Buckland, Owen, 
Huxley, Cuvier, Von Meyer, Goldfuss, Wagner, 
Quenstedt, &c., &c., were reviewed, and shown to 
contain nothing to support the hypothesis that 
Pterodactyles were reptiles. The Sauropsida 
therefore were divided into three sections—Aves 
and Saurornia, and Reptilia—the Saurornia 
being birds with teeth, with peculiar wings, 
tarsus and metatarsus separate, and reptilian 
types of vertebre, like the fossil birds Paleoco- 
lymbus and Pelagornis of the Upper Greensand. 
Mr. Seeley then described as new species : — 
Pterodactylus Huzxleyi, P. macherorhynchus, 
P. Hopkinsi, P. Oweni, P. Carteri (?), and com- 
pleted the descriptions of Owen’s species P. Sedg- 
wicki, P. FKittoni, P. Woodwardi, P. simus, 
and identified P. Cuvieri—thus adding six; so 
that now there are ten species from the Upper 
Greensand and one (P. Cuvieri) common to the 
Greensand and Chalk. In conclusion, he discussed 
the affinities of the known Pterodactyles with one 
another and their classification. 


Section D.—ZooLtoay AND Borany. 


On the Natural History and Cultivation of the 
Oyster. By Mr. Frank Buckland.—The author 
traced the oyster’s history from its birth, de- 
scribing the mode in which the parent ejects the 
young in clouds like fine dust, and the perils and 
troubles to which the young are subjected during 
the few days they had to swim about and amuse 
themselves before they became permanently settled 
for life; for, when once fixed on an object, they 
were never able again to change quarters after- 
wards. Of the success of the oyster-culture 
in the Isle of Ré, he had brought over witnesses 
in the shape of tiles, stones, broken bits of pottery, 
and even glass, on which oysters had assembled 
themselves like grapes, in large bunches ; and, in 
order that the locality might be understood, he 
exhibited a series of photographs. With regard 
to the failure of spat this year, which was so 
general that it extended even partially to the Isle 
of Ré, he stated that hitherto the attention of 
scientific men had not been directed to the point. 
The sudden death from unknown causes of whole 
banks of the pearl-bearing oysters of Ceylon—the 
consequence of which i be that the price of 
pearls would be enormously increased—was also 
alluded to. He concluded by stating that, in 
consultation with M. Coste and other French 
Government officials, he had submitted five princi- 
pal causes of the failure of the young oysters in 

ngland and France. To these all had agreed ; 
still there must be other causes as yet to be 
discovered. 

Mr. H.S. Ellis stated that, from actual observa- 
tions in the West of England, he had had oppor- 
tunities of examining a number of oysters: he 
had found 80 per cent. of them in the month of 
August full of spawn, and even a few daysago he had 
found 20 per cent. still in spawn. He was afraid, 
however, that the spawn was wasted to a con- 
siderable extent. At Falmouth, at the present 
time, nearly 400 people were employed in the 
trade, and the oysters had increased very con- 
siderably in value; for, whereas a few years ago a 
tub was worth only 2s., it was now worth £1, 
and oysters were sent to, and laid down in, the 
beds at Whitstable and other places whence the 
London “ natives” were supplied. Mr. Ellis said 
there were several rivers in Devon and Cornwall 
which were well: mp fan for oyster-culture, and 
that he believed the climate and the equable tem- 

rature of the sea were very much more favourable 
for breeding oysters than any rivers on the eastern 
coast of England. The Exe was an excellent 
river both for breeding and feeding oysters; and 
he (Mr. Ellis) had been with others in 
experiments for ing the spawn from de- 
struction by laying down tiles on the oyster-beds, 
in the manner adopted in France, the result of 
which, they hoped, would be that they should, in 
another year, be able to show oysters in that dis- 
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trict both numerous and | peat for the native 
oysters of the Exe were said to be as good as any 
taken from the Thames. 

Mr. Spence Bate differed with Mr. Buckland as 
to their power of selecting their habitat. 

Dr. P. Wright, in contradiction to Mr. Buck- 
land’s statement that the oysters had no eyes, said 
that, in the scallop oyster, he had found the eyes 
of a brilliant emerald colour. 

On Salmon-Hatching and Salmon Ladders. 
By Mr. F. Buckland. — Whereas the oyster is 
stationary, and is treated in its cultivation more 
like a mineral than an animal, the salmon is 
literally a vagabond, always on the move, and 
never long together in the same place; and upon 
this fact depends its preservation and multiplica- 
tion, in spite of the many difficulties it has to 
contend with—the greatest enemy being man. 
The conditions of a good salmon-fishery are three 
—(1) the sea, (2) a river, (3) mountainous or 
hilly country. From careful observation of geo- 
logical causes, especially of the watersheds of 
rivers, the elevations of land, it might be deter- 
mined whether a river was or was not suitable for 
salmon. We may fairly conclude that a Rhine 

salmon weighing twenty pounds has travelled in 
his journeys up and down the river no less than 
6000 miles. He had tried last year to obtain a 
hybrid between a salmon and a trout. M. Coste 
had shown him, in Paris, several specimens of 
hybrids between salmon and trout, and also one 
between the trout and the “‘ ombre chevalier,” the 
latter being a most curiously striped fish. M. Coste 
had also shown fish hatched from the eggs of a 
salmon which had never been to the sea, having 
been confined all its life in a fresh-water pond, 
proving that, even though salmon do not thrive 
without going to the sea, still they will carry eggs 
oN of producing young. Upon the subject of 
salmon ladders Mr. Buckland was particularly 
earnest, pointing out that it was not only cruel, 
but exceedingly short-sighted policy not to assist 
the salmon to get up to the upper waters to lay 
their eggs: it was just the same as not putting a 
ladder to allow the hens to get up into their roosts. 
The millers complained greatly of salmon ladders, 
because they robbed them of the water wanted for 
the mill-power ; but ‘he exhibited and explained a 
model, a new kind of salmon ladder, invented by 
Mr. Brady, inspector of fisheries in Dublin, and 
lent by Mr. Ashworth, which was to obviate the 
difficulties complained of by the millers. He then 
explained other difficulties relative to the difficulty 
of finding a grating to prevent salmon swimming 
up mill-races and getting injured by the mill- 
wheels. Mr. Buckland concluded by stating that 
the investigation into the habits and improvement 
of salmon and oysters is no mere child’s play, but, 
on the contrary, as we have frequently shown in 
THe Reaper, the very foundation-stone of a 
very large and important British industry, to which 
the experienced minds of scientific men have only 
to be directed in order to produce great and 
beneficial good to the public, and specially to the 
poorer clesses of society. 


Sub-Section D.—PuysioLoay. 


The Nutritive Elements in the Dietary of the 
Labouring Classes. By Dr.Smith, F.R.S.—‘“‘ Farm- 
labourers obtained in England 13°2 oz.; in 
Wales and Anglesey, 15°8 oz.; in Scotland, 
16 oz.; and, in Ireland, with the maize dietary, 
141 oz.—yielding an average of 14°1 of carbon. 
The free hydrogen, when reckoned as carbon, 
makes the following additions :—England, ‘84 oz. ; 
Wales and Anglesey, *89 oz.; Scotland, 1°09 oz. ; 
and Ireland, 1:17 oz. Scotland thus stands at 
the head, and England at the foot; but a yet 
higher amount is found in the Anglesey dietaries 
—viz., 19°8 oz. Indoor operatives universally 
obtained a less amount of carbon. Even the 
well-fed cotton operatives, in times of plenty, 
obtained only 13°4 0z.—a quantity almost iden- 
tical with that of English farm-labourers ; but the 
stocking-weavers had 10°9 oz., shoemakers 10°8 oz., 
needlewomen 9°4 oz., kid-glovers 93 oz., and, 


least of all, silk-weavers 9°0 oz. Hence the farm-' 


labourer oceupies a much higher position in his 
dietary than has heretofore been assumed; a 
position also somewhat higher than the standard 


‘ quantity which I estimated to be necessary, from 


experiments upon myself—viz., 12°5 oz. of carbon 
for the hard-working classes. Whilst the grand 
average in farm-labourers was nearly 15 oz. of 
carbon, that of three of the indoor labourers was 
94 oz.; and the average of the whole was only 
10 oz. As to nitrogen, the farm-labourer in 
England obtained daily 242 grains, in Wales and 


yielding a grand total of 300 grains daily. ‘Angle- 
sea again stood the highest of the large divisions 
of the kingdom, and offered 360 grains daily. 
There is a marked contrast between these returns 
and those of the indoor labourers, if we again 
except the well-fed cotton operatives, whose dietary 
furnished 249 grains daily—a quantity almost 
identical with that of the English labourer—for 
stocking weavers obtained only 188 grains, shoe- 
makers 190 grains, kid-glovers 175 grains, silk- 
weavers 164 grains, and needlewomen 135 grains. 
Hence, whilst the average consumption by farm- 
labourers was 300 grains, that by indoor labourers 
was less than 200 grains; and thus, contrary to 
general belief, the inhabitants of country districts 
obtain more food than those of towns. Such is 
the statement of the food obtained by different 
classes of the community; some, doubtless, as a 
whole, and all containing many members which 
are ill-fed. It must, however, be added, that a 
subdivision of the class of farm-labourers—viz., 
those living at the farm-houses—obtain far 
more food than the above quantities represent, 
and are, doubtless, amongst the most fully- 
fed persons in the kingdom. In Yorkshire 
they eat 19}1bs. of bread, 74 1bs. of meat, 1 oz, 
of butter, 28 pints of new or skimmed milk, 
and 7 lbs. of vegetables weekly, besides fruit in 
summer, and beer at all times ad libitum. In 
Nottinghamshire the quantity of bread was the 
same ; but that of meat was 7lbs., of bacon 34 
lbs., of milk 6 pints, of good ale 7 pints, besides 
cheese, &c. The quantity of carbon and nitrogen 
in the former was 26} oz. and 570 grains. 
There were also some farm-labourers living at 
their own homes who, in Ireland, ate 35 oz. of 
carbon and 645 grains of nitrogen; in Scotland, 
27 oz. of carbon and 500 grains of nitrogen ; and, 
in England, 23 oz. of carbon and 430 grains of 
nitregen per adult daily. On the other hand, 
some of this class in England obtained only 6} 
oz. of carbon and 125 grains of nitrogen. Ex- 
tremes yet wider apart are found when both in- 
door and out-door labourers are considered toge- 
ther. Thus one needlewoman ate less than 
4 oz. of carbon, and less than 100 grains of 
nitrogen, and many obtained less than 5 oz. of 
carbon and 120 grains of nitrogen daily. So 
widely apart are these numbers that the highest 
is nine times greater in carbon and twelve times 
greater in nitrogen than the least, and yet both 
alike are the daily food of an adult human being. 
The Lancashire operatives offer, however, the least 
exceptionable information as to the diverse quan- 
tities of food which the human body can take for 
lengthened periods, and yet remain in good health 
under both conditions. Thus, on the average 
of the whole inquiries, they obtained 13} oz. of 
carbon and 250 grains of nitrogen daily, in good 
times ; whilst lately the quantity was reduced to 
9} oz. and 185 grains. Even the same person 
ate at one time 20 oz. of carbon and 373 grains 
of nitrogen, and at another 11 oz. and 188 grains ; 
and another one reduced her dietary from 144 oz. 
to 64 oz. of carbon, and from 233 grains to 108 
grains of nitrogen. With such facts as these 
before us, how difficult it is to prove what food is 
really required, even by the classes from which 
they have been derived. We cannot assume that 
35 oz. of carbon are necessary for a farm-labourer 
when others, placed in very similar circumstances, 
obtain only one-fifth of that quantity. Neither, on 
the other hand, are we entitled to affirm that the 
least quantity is sufficient, seeing an ordinary mode 
of estimating the health of a living man is not 
exact, and also seeing that such small quantities are 
but rarely found. The proper quantity lies some- 
where between the two, and possibly where the 
average occurs; but, since men are not fed on the 
average, but as individuals, to assume that is 
almost to assume the whole argument. When 
different classes of persons are included in the 
inquiry, we may be prepared, from general know- 
ledge, to find some difference in their wants; but 
can it be assumed with safety that because some 
needlewomen live on 4 or 5 oz. of carbon daily, 
and then keep in moderate health, that such an 
amount only is necessary? Inferences of this 
class are assumptions, and to make them is highly 
unscientific ; but still, unsatisfactory as is this 
basis for the construction of dietaries, all exact 
scientific work must be tested by it.” . 

On the Relative and Special Applications of 
Fat and Sugar as Respiratory Food. By Dr. T. 
Hayden.—The classification of food under the two 
heads of “calorificient,” or heat-producing, and 
“ nutritive,” or tissue-forming, is now universally 
admitted by Physiclogiste. e distinction is an im- 
portant one, and founded upon the cycle of changes 
which carbonaceous and alteogulons aliments 





| respectively undergo in the construction, growth 
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and disintegration of animal bodies. Whilst, 
however, it is found that the nutrient or nitro- 
genous substances are all presented by nature’s 
Great Author under the form of albumen, or the 
allied substances, gluten, caseine, or fibrine, and, 
in the complex process of digestion, after under- 
going the preparatory change of conversion in the 
stomach, are directly received into the circulation ; 
fat, under any of these various forms, never so 
enters, being transmitted through the lacteal 
system of vessels and glands, and, after admixture 
with the lymph, received into the general cir- 
culation, under the modified form of an emulsion. 
The salient points of contrast thus observable in 
the constitution of fat and sugar, as well as the 
remarkable divergence in the preliminary stages of 
their digestion, the preparatory processes to which 
they are respectively subjected, and the different 
channels by which they enter the circulation, must 
indicate some difference in the mode of their appli- 
cation to the great purpose for which they are 
both destined—the maintenance of animal heat. 
After describing some experiments, Dr. Hayden 
continued—* The conclusions at which I have 
arrived, however, from the observations I have 
been able to make up to the present may be stated 
as follows:—The amount of fat deposited in the 
body is regulated by the absolute and relative 
quantity of oleaginous and saccharine matter in 
the food taken ; both substances taken in a large 
quantity cause excessive deposits of fat. If the 
fat taken be in defect, even though the sugar be 
in excess, no increase in the deposit of fat takes 
place, but rather a decrease, obviously in conse- 
quence of ordinary molecular absorption, to which 
the adipose, in common with other tissues, is 
subject, not being counterbalanced by assimila- 
tion. If the fat taken be in excess, whilst the 
sugar is insufficient to meet the immediate wants 
of the respiratory function, still the deposit of fat 
may not undergo increase, but the contrary, 
apparently because a portion of that already 
deposited must undergo reabsorption into the 
blood for the purpose of supplying heat. Fat is, 
therefore, as a heat-producing substance, only 
supplemental of sugar, which is the ordinary 
pabulum of respiration. Saliva, like gastric juice, 
is secreted in quantity strictly proportioned to 
the immediate wants of the system, and quite 
irrespectively of the absolute quantity of food 
taken; a certain proportion of the starch of the 
food, varying according to the quantity taken and 
the necessity of respiration, escapes the converting 
action of the saliva, and is stored up in the liver. 
This liver-starch is being taken constantly back 
into the blood to supplement the respiratory 
elements of the food, and in the blood is converted 
into sugar, probably next into lactic, and finally 
into carbonic acid. Hence the presence of sugar, 
normally, in small proportion, in the blood of the 
right side of the heart; hence, likewise, its 
presence in the right side of the heart of animals 
fed exclusively upon meat, in whose portal blood 
not a trace of sugar is discoverable.” 

Professor Rolleston thought that the importance 
of fat was altogether beyond question ; most chil- 
dren would take any amount of sugar, but those 
who took fat would not profit the doctors. The 
queen-wasp, when intending to rear her young 
after the winter, was crammed full of fat; but the 
butterflies, who did their work wholly in the 
summer, had scarcely any. Allinsects, when they 
had hard work to do while running through their 
metamorphoses, were always well supplied with fat. 


Section E.—Grograruy anp Eruyonoey. 
On Fizxity of Type. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 


—There was at one time a universal impression 
that the diversities of type and complexion ob- 
servable in the human race might easily be 
accounted for from the effects of climate, custom, 
food, and manner of life. The opinion is now 
entirely abandoned by the majority of scientific 
men, but it is still firmly adhered to by thousands 
who content themselves with a primd facie view 
of the subject. The fact, however, appears to be 
that, as far as.we can go back, the races of man 
under all zones have maintained, wherever we can: 
trace their records, an absolute and unalterable 
fixity. On the oldest Egyptian monuments we 
find Jews, Arabs, Negroes, Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and Europeans depicted with a fidelity as to colour 
and feature hardly to be surpassed by a modern 
artist. There are modern Assyrians wandering 
about the ruins of Mosoul who might have stepped 
down bodily from the monuments of Nineveh. 
Any one who has travelled in Greece, or walked 
in the Trastevere at Rome, will have observed 
that the lineaments of many modern Greeks and 
Romans might have been copied directly from the 
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physiognomy of their ancestors. - But, it may be 
objected, this preservation of race characteristics is 
only what we should expect where the surrounding 
conditions remain unaltered; indeed, until re- 
cently even physiologists have believed that colour, 
for instance, is due solely or mainly to climate. 
A single glance at the map ought long ago to 
have explained a theory so demonstrably false, 
and to fare established the fact that colour is 
often identical under opposite, and different under 
identical, conditions. Eastern Asia, from 70° of 
north latitude to the equator, offers every variety 
of temperature, and yet is peopled by one single 
type, the Mongolian, whose hue grows darker in- 
stead of lighter as you advance northwards; so that 
the Chinese of the tropics are much fairer than the 
Samoides or Tongous who live on the shores of the 
icysea. Inshort, colour is distributed over the globe 
in patches—not in zones—a suflicient proof, if proof 
was wanted, that even colour, which seems to be 
the most easily altered of external peculiarities, is 
nevertheless wholly independent of climatic in- 
fluences. But, as though to prove with additional 
force that races are endowed with an innate power 
of resistance against the effects of the external 
conditions, we are possessed of numerous instances 
which show that the characters of race are not 
materially, or even appreciably, affected by a 
change of physical agencies. Europeans trans- 
planted from the temperate to the torrid zone do 
not, even in the course of generations, undergo 
any considerable modification of type. Three 
hundred years have elapsed since the Dutch 
settled in Southern Africa, yet we have the 
direct testimony of Dr. Andrew Smith that 
“their descendants at this moment are .as fair 
as the fairest Europeans.” The descendants 
of the Spaniards who emigrated to America 
350 years ago do not differ in physical form from 
their brethren of Arragon or Andalusia. Don 
Ulloa says that the children of the Spaniards in 
Guayaquil have blonde hair, and are fairer than 
the Spanish children in Europe. The Portuguese 
who three centuries ago colonized Brazil, Zangue- 
bar, and Mosambique are as truly Portuguese 
now as their ancestors were when they migrated 
from Europe. The French in Canada, the Eng- 
lish, French, Danes, and Spaniards in the West 
Indies, the English, Dutch, and Chinese in 
Malacca, remain unaltered and perfectly distin- 
guishable from each other and from the original 
inhabitants. For two centuries at least there 
have been negroes in all parts of America; and 
we are told by an eye-witness that “ there are still 
many of the seventh and eighth generations whose 
depth and glossiness of colour would render them 
remarkable in the country of their ancestors.” 
For the same period Danes and Norwegians 
settled in Greenland have not advanced a single 
step towards a resemblance of the Esquimaux. 
It may be objected that a period of two or three 
centuries is little or nothing in ethnographical 
matters. It is, at any rate, everything to those 
who, without miraculous interference, of which 
nothing is recorded, have not more than that 
period between the deluge and the date of the 
oldest Egyptian monuments in which to account 
for the appearance of the full-grown, well-marked 
gem type. But, independently of this, we 
find races widely differing from each other, but 
dwelling side by side, who, so far as we know, have 
from time immemorial been affected by precisely 
the same climatic and external influences. Such 
is the case with the Bosjesmen and the Kaffirs, the 
Fuedelgians, the Patagonians, the Parsees, and 
Hindoos. Such, too, is remarkably the case with 
the Abyssinians, who differ so completely from 
negroes, though for unknown ages they have been 
living hemmed in on all sides by nations of the 
Negritian stamp. How then can it be denied that 
the specific characters of race are constant under 
the most diverse conditions, or that the longevity 
of type reaches back as far las human knowledge 
can penetrate, in spite of all changes in circum- 
' Stance and locality? We believe that the opposite 
opinion has arisen in great measure from the 
supposed changes which animals and vegetables 
undergo when removed from one country to 
another; but, even if such changes were certain 


and important, we should have no right to infer | 


the equal mutability of type in the human race; 
and, without here showing that the effect of such 
influence has been greatly exaggerated, we may quote 


the high authority of Mr. Darwin for the belief that, | 


even in the case of animals, the changes thus pro- 
duced are “ extremely small.” The argument could 
hardly fail to have some weight, even if we left it 
here; but there are three races which illustrate it 
so forcibly, and which have been known to exist 
for so many ages, that they deserve a few mo- 
ments of separate consideration. These are the 


Negroes, the Gipsies, and the Jews. The negroes 
are known to have existed some twenty-three or 
twenty-four centuries before Christ; some would 
assert that we have historic evidence of their ex- 
istence even thirty or forty centuries before 
Christ. We find negroes not in Africa only, but 
in Kouenlun, in Assam, in Formosa, in Malacca, 
the Andamans, the Philippines, and many other 
regions. Under whatever climate they are 
placed, there is no material variation in the appa- 
rently indelible characteristics of their race; and 
no known set of conditions is capable of produc- 
ing their colour, much less their conformation, in 
any historic period of years. And, if, in the space 
of 4000 years, we see in these races not the 
slightest tendency to change, what right have we 
to assume that, by natural causes, a change ever 
took place in them at all? It is hardly worth 
while, before a scientific assembly, to call to our 
aid the curse of Noah, respecting which the 


descendants, who were not cursed, were slaves 
and negroes, because Canaan and his descendants, 


slaves at all, were cursed! We may hope that the 
time is past when such logic could have been 
identified with orthodoxy in theological belief. 
Again, for some five centuries or more, the gipsies 
have wandered over and lived in all the countries 
of Europe, exposed to every variety of climate, tat- 
tered and houseless, yet retaining to the last the 
closest marks of their Asiatic origin. Still more 
remarkable is this the case with the Jews. For 
little short of 2000 years they have been a despised 
and often a roving community, in every region, 
from tropical heat to almost arctic cold; and yet, 
in spite of frequent intermarriages with people of: 
other blood, the race continues, and has remained 
unalterably true to its well-known type. The 
supposed black Jews, of whom so much has been 
made, are, in point of fact, as fabulous as white 
Indians. On close examination, and on unim- 
peachable testimony, they turn out to be either 
non-existent in the localities mentioned, or people 
with but a slight admixture of Jewish blood, or 
else the descendants of proselytes, half-converted 
Arabs or Africans, not Jews at all. The real Jews, 
though they have adopted the costume, language, 
and manners of every people among whom they 
have dwelt, resemble each other all over the world, 
not only in lineaments, but also in conformation, 
temperament, and moral character. What the 
Jew was in Egypt perhaps 3000 years before 
Christ, that he is in Sweden and Poland nearly 
2000 years after Christ. The vigorous caricatures 
which the Egyptian drew of him in the hypogeum 
of Thebes have lost none of their comic force, and 
might be reproduced at this day with perfect 
fidelity from many living members of the race. 
Such are a few facts respecting fixity of type in the 
human race; it remains for every one who is con- 
vinced of them to draw from them such inferences 
as appear to him to be most truthful and logical. 


Section G.—MxrcHANICAL SCIENCE. 


On some of the Strains of Ships. By Professor 
Rankine, F.R.S.—In previous scientific investiga- 
tions respecting the strains which ships have to bear 
it has been usual to suppose the ship balanced on 
a point of rock, or supported at the ends on two 
rocks. The strains which would thus be produced 
are far more severe than any which have to be 
borne by a ship afloat. The author computes the 
most severe straining action which can act on a 
ship afloat—viz., that which takes place when she 
is supported amidships on a wave-crest and dry at 
the ends; and he finds that the bending action 
cannot exceed that due to the weight of the ship, 
with a leverage of ‘05 of her length, and that the 
rocking action cannot exceed ‘16 of her weight. 
Applying these results to two remarkably good 
examples of ships of 2680 tons displacement, one 
of iron and the other of wood, described by Mr. 
_ John Verner in a paper read at the Institution of 
| Mechanical Engineers in 1863, he finds the follow- 
| ing values of the greatest stress of different kinds 
exerted on the materials of the ship :— 








In the iron ship, tension ... ... 3°98 tons per’square inch. 
oh ” thrust . 2°35 ” ss 
of = racking stress 9°75 - +e 


| It follows that, in the iron ship, the factor of safety 
| against bending is between five and six, agreeing 
exactly with the best practice of engineers, and 
that there is a great surplus of strength against 


racking :— 

In the wooden ship, tension ... 0°875 tons per square inch, 
be - thrust ... 0293 " ” 

Here the factors of safety are between ten and 


fifteen, which also agrees with good practice in 





carpentry. 
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common argument seems to be that Ham and Ais | 
_ in external diameter and three-eighths of an inch 
| thick, communicating with each other through 


who never were negroes, or in the same sense | 





On Steam Boilers. By Mr. Zerah Colburn.— 
The paper pointed out the causes of failure and 
bursting, and showed the value of cast-iron as a 
material for the purpose, and that small cast-irca 
spheres do not retain the solid matter wu recor 
from the water. Small water tubes and small 
water spaces in ordinary boilers always choke 
with deposit when the feed-water contains lime ; 
but cast-iron boiler spheres, although they may be 
temporarily coated internally with scale, are found 
to part with this whenever they are emptied of 
water. This fact is the most striking discovery 
that has been made in boiler engineering. It re- 
moves the fatal defect of small subdivided water 
spaces, which can now be employed with the 
certainty of their remaining constantly clear of 
deposit. Cast-iron boilers on this principle, in- 


| vented by Mr. Harrison of Philadelphia, are now 


working in séveral of the midland and northern 
counties. Mr. Harrison employs any required 
number of cast-iron hollow spheres, eight inches 


open necks and held together by external tie- 
bolts. Anumber of these spheres is arranged in 
the form of a rectangular slab, which is slanted 
to cause a complete circulation of the water, and 
several of these slabs, set side by side and connected 
together, form the boiler; about two-thirds of the 
whole number of spheres being filled with water, 
while the remainder serve as steam room. The 
bursting strength of these spheres corresponds to 
a pressure of upwards of 1500 lbs. per square inch, 
as verified by repeated experiment—between six 
and seven times greater than that of the ordinary 
Lancashire boilers of large size. The self-actin 

action, which has been found to be the same in al 
cases where the boiler has been worked, has been 
explained by conjecture. It deserves the careful 
investigation of the chemist and mechanical philo- 
sopher, with whom the author prefers to leave the 


subject. 

On Lifeboats for Ships and Steamers. By Mr. 
G. B. Galloway. 

On Improvements in Screw Propellers. By Mr. 


G. B. Galloway. 


On Testing Cables. By Mr. R. A. Peacock. 





SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE CONVERSION OF ACETIC ACID 
INTO BUTYRIC AND CAPROIC ACIDS. 


Grantham, Oct. 15th. 

N your abstracts of the papers read at the 

British Association in to-day’s READER an 
important paper of mine on the “ Conversion of 
Acetic Acid into Butyric and Caproice Acids” is 
very summarily and unfairly dealt with. The ac- 
count given of the paper is as follows:—‘“ The 
author’s method was to heat acetate of sodium 
with ethylate of sodium; and he expected that 
he should thereby get nascent ethylene to enter 
into combination with the acetate of sodium, and 
to produce butyric, caproic, and other [acids]. 
His experiments were very indecisive.” 

I think that, at the least, the name of the 
writer should have been added to this notice, in 
order that it might be known that it was in his 
opinion that my experiments were “very inde- 
cisive,” and not in the opinion of the chemists 
present at the ‘iemical Section when I read the 
paper. 

The notices published in Tae Reaver are sup- 
posed to givea faithful account of the proceedings 
of the British Association; and I submit that it is 
not to be allowed that your reporter should sub- 
stitute his own individual opinion of the merits 
of a paper for the expressed opinion of some of our 
most distinguished chemists. In the matter of 
individual opinion I should probably be disposed 
to value my own opinion of the validity of the 
conclusions to be drawn from experiment as highly 
as that of your reporter. That the Committee of 
Recommendations also did not consider my ex- 
periments “very indecisive” appears by their 
having requested me to continue my “ researches 
and analyses of organic acids formed synthetically,” 
and by their having placed a sum of £20 at my 
disposal for the purpose. 

In justice to myself, therefore, I have to ask 
that you will allow me to state concisely what my 
experiments do incontestably prove, and what the 
points are upon which further experiments are 
necessary. 

My har perwenery prove conclusively that, when a 
saturated solution of acetate of sodium in absolute 
alcohol is heated with sodium-alcohol for seventy 
hours, the sodium salts of two acids are produced 
having the molecular weights and characteristic 
properties of butyric and caproic acids. : 
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These are facts which admit of no dispute, and 
which I established by eight months’ laborious 
work. 

Unfortunately, several distinguished chemists 
were at another Section discussing the metric sys- 
tem when my paper was read; but Professors 
Odling, Anderson, and Dr. Noad, who were 

resent, unhesitatingly admitted these results to 

satisfactorily proved. For the details of my 
experiments I must refer to the Chemical News, 
where they will be shortly published in extenso. 
It must be observed that all acids which have the 
same molecular weight as butyric acid—i.e., 88— 
must have either the formule C,H,O, or C,H, 
O,- Now it can be shown from what follows 
that the acids produced in the process must con- 
tain an equal number of atoms of carbon and 
hydrogen; hence the formula C,H,O, is inad- 
missible. The acid, therefore, which has the 
molecular weight and characteristic yr a of 
butyric acid has also the formula C,H,O, ; it is, 
therefore, identical with butyric acid. 

I should have been giad if the small quantity 
of the acid at my disposal had enabled me to make 
an organic analysis before the meeting of the 
British Association, in order to confirm the for- 
mula C,H,O,; but itcan be easily supplied by 
my future experiments. When I commenced my 
experiments I was under the impression that it 
was a fact generally known and admitted by 
chemists that sodium-alcohol decomposes at a 
temperature not much above 100° C. into ethylene 
and hydrate of sodium. Professor Wanklyn, 
however, at the Chemical Section denied that this 
eng: Carag takes place at all. I can only say 
that the fact is distinctly stated by Hofmann in 
his researches on the action of cyanurate of ethyl 
or sodium-alcohol; and he elsewhere states that 
his decomposition takes place at a low tempera- 
ture. In order, therefore, to show that sodium- 
alcohol was, at the temperature employed during 
the reaction, 236°—238° F. (113°3°—114°'4C.), 
decomposed in this manner, I was content with 
observing that an inflammable gas, not containing 
vapour of alcohol and burning like ethylene, with 
a bright white flame, was evolved during the re- 
action, and that caustic soda was produced in the 
retort. 

Of this fact, therefore—viz., that sodium-alcohol 
did, at the temperature of the experiment, de- 
compose into ethylene and caustic soda—there can 
also be no doubt ; although I observed that it took 
place very slowly at this temperature. This being 
the case, two theories, and two theories only, can 
be advanced to account for the production of 
butyric and caproic acids in these experiments; and 
I am ready to allow that a difference of opinion 
may arise as to which of these theories is the 
correct one. 

It may be supposed that the acetate of sodium 
takes no part.in the reaction ; in fact, that its only 
use in the process is to raise the boiling-point to 
the temperature of decomposition of the sodium- 
alcohol. On this view the ethylene, when in the 
nascent state, combines with the alcohol with the 

roduction of butyric and dexylic alcohols; and 
it must be supposed that these alcohols are con- 
nected with evolution of hydrogen into butyrate 
cm caproate of sodium by the action of the caustic 

a. 

The other theory is that the butyrate and 
caproate of sodium are produced by the com- 
bination of acetate of sodium with nascent ethy- 
lene. This was the view which I took of the 
reaction in my paper before the British Associa- 
tion, and which was adopted by Dr. Anderson. 
But I did not deny that a small portion of buty- 
rate, &c., might possibly be produced according to 
the first theory. 

My belief is that the nascent ethylene combines 

both with thealcohol producing butylic and hexylic 
alcohols, and also with the acetate of sodium, 
producing butyrate and caproate of sodium. 
; It is important to observe, however, that, even 
if the combination with acetate of sodium does 
not take Place at all, that with alcohol must; and 
it 18 quite as important to have converted ordinary 
alcohol into butylic and hexylic alcohols as to 
have converted acetate of sodium into butyrate 
and caproate of sodium. 

In conclusion, then, I must remark that the only 
point on which my experiments are indecisive is 
as to whether only one (and, ifso, which) or both 
of o ai im ‘ yuan to go on together. 

My apo. or trespassing on your s at 
this | "ip that I believe The method Of ayn 
thesis given in my paper affords a solution of one 
of the most important problems of modern che- 

—viz., the conversion of any given term of a 
series into any higher term. 
_ Atyrep R. Catton. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Numismatic Society, Oct. 20. W.S. W. Vaux, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Mzx. DickENson 
exhibited a coin of Henry VIII. with the numerals 
VII. 

Mr. Evans read a letter from the Rev. J. 
Marsden relative to a find of coins at Ipswich. 

Mr. Evans read a paper by himself “On a 
Counterfeit Groat of Henry VIIT.” 

Mr. Williams read a paper “On an Example 
of Chinese Paper-currency of the Ming Dynasty,” 
being, from the evidence he adduced, the earliest 
paper-currency of which we have any record 
(1368—1398). 

Mr. Madden read a paper by himself “On a 
Collection of Roman Gold Coins presented by 
Edward Wigan, Esq., to the Department of Coins 
and Medals, British Museum,” in which he 
pointed out the value and importance of the gift, 
no donation of a similar kind, except that of Mr. 
de Salis in 1859, having ever been made to the 
Museum during the lifetime of the donor. Out 
of the 291 coins selected for the Museum there 
are no less than 59 only existing in this collection, 
including some of the greatest rarities of the 
Roman series. The total value of the collection, 
as given by M. Cohen in his work on Roman 
coins, amounts to 79,924 francs, or about £4000; 
but there is not much doubt that many of the 
specimens are undervalued. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


TUESDAY, Novemser Ist. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 
Square. “ On the Anthropological Papers read at Bath :’’ 
C. Carter Blake. “Ona Visit to Dahome:” Captain R. F. 


Burton, 
THURSDAY, November 2rd. 


LinneEAN, at 8.—Burlington House, “‘On Some Orchids of 
the South of France :” Mr, Moggridge. ** On Leptolobium :’’ 
Mr. Bentham, 

CHEMICAL, at 8.—Burlington House. “ Isolation of Electro- 
ae Radicle Valeryl:’’ Prof. Wanklyn. “ Existence 
of Nitrogen in Steel :’’ Messrs. Graham, Stuart, and Baker. 
** Concentration of Nickelin Lead by Pattinson’s Process :’”’ 
Mr. W. Baker. ‘“ Effect of Ignition on Garnets, &c.,”’ and 
“ Colouring Matter of Certain Rocks :’’ Prof. Church, 


FRIDAY, NovemsBer 4th. 
ArcH ®OLoGICcAL INSTITUTE, at 4.—1, Burlington Gardens. 








ART. 


PESTS OF THE STUDIO. 


HERE are few professions—we doubt if there 
be any—so well calculated to secure the happi- 
ness of those who faithfully prosecute it as that of 
painting. The true painter follows a never-ending 
path, wherein he finds new vistas of beauty and 
perfection opening to his sight, while he gathers 
strength by the way-side to overcome the difli- 
culties and tounravel the mysteries of the enchanted 
way. The inducements to follow this profession 
are not from without. It holds out no great prizes 
either of distinction or wealth: these are almost 
menopolized by soldiers, barristers, and physicians. 
The highest rewards the nation can bestow are 
given without grudging to its successful soldiers ; 
and the money-incomes within reach of the legal 
and medical professions far exceed in amount the 
largest that can be secured by the most successful 
votaries of art. But, in the first profession, leisure 
is a drug destroying the inner life of its followers : 
in the two latter it is so restricted that the rational 
enjoyment of life, while life is valuable, is im- 
possible, and it only comes at last when body and 
mind alike have lost the power of appreciating its 
worth. 

The pursuit of art, on the contrary, is not only 
consistent with a healthful amount of leisure, but 
it is only likely to be successful when the mental 
and bodily powers are exercised with a moderation 
that precludes violent and long-sustained effort. 
The ordinary painter’s working day averages eight 
hours; his work is, for the most part, delightful ; 
and the element of progress by which it is par- 
ticularly characteriz 
labour. He seldom becomes a rich man; but he 
generally earns an income competent for his wants, 
unless he has altogether mistaken hiscalling. As 
compared with the other professions, his leisure is 
more under his own control and his responsibilities 
are fewer. It would seem as if, of all men, he 
might be the most happy; and so, perhaps, he 
would be but for the minor annoyances which his 
known command of leisure subjects him to from 
every quarter within and without. 

is time is supposed to be all leisure time, and 
it is always apt to be intruded upon not only by 
strangers, but by his own friends and, of course, by 
his own family. A friend drops in to see what he 
is doing, and just takes a pipe while he exercises 
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is a wonderful lightener of | 





theo flice of critic; the painter, of course, puts 
down his palette, and prepares to suffer a most - 
painful interruption with the best grace he can 
assume. His friend’s criticism (which is pro- 
bably of no value) being concluded, the artist 
again takes up his palette, when Betty, appears at 
the door, with a message from Mistress about the 
coals, or the gardener, or Master Tommy’s wheel- 
barrow, “ which the leg has come off, and Missus 
thinks as Master might like to put it on again.” 
As he probably loves to play with his child, and to 
indulge his taste for carpentry, he goes off to attend 
to the dilapidated barrow. From this occupation 
he is perhaps summoned by the arrival of some 
amateurs who have heard so much of his studio, 
and who are certain to detain him for an hour with 
conversation utterly barren to him of any advan- 
tage. Artists whose time is too valuable to be 
sacrificed to the demands made upon their leisure 
are, of course, obliged to take precautions against 
the interruptions by which, more than any other 
class of studious men, they are likely to be 
assailed. We have heard of one painter who lost 
an old friend by assuring him, during a morning 
visit, and in reply to an earnest inquiry as to the 
cause of the scowl which had taken possession of 
his countenance, that he had come to the conclu- 
sion that it was a mistake to have too many 
friends. But it is doubtless very difficult for any 
ainter who is before the public thoroughly to 
Sealed his time: small interruptions beset him 
from day to day, and he can only escape 
from them by the exercise of a strong will, 
and at the risk of being pronounced uncourteous 
or rude, or by secluding himself altogether. 
The practice of his profession, unless he be a 
rtrait-painter or a teacher, is comparatively 
independent of the needs and convenience of 
others, so that he can carry his work where 
he will, and submit the result of it, in 
his own good time, to public view. But 
there is a certain class of interruptions from 
which he can hardly escape, go where he 
will. These arise from the visits of those who 
may be called the pests of the studio. They in- 
clude every form of begging and imposture— 
decayed models, artists’ widows, hawkers of paint- 
ing materials, and every conceivable form of des- 
titution incident to unappreciated talent—the 
representatives of which infallibly find him out in 
his den, well knowing that, in the simplicity of his 
heart, he will buy or bribe them off, rather than 
sacrifice his time to the investigation of their tales 
of distress, or refuse to act up to the sentiments 
of pity and justice which they feel sure he ll 
sesses. Fidneurs of the press, who call upon him 
with a view to make up a paragraph concerning 
his forthcoming pictures, are even more objec- 
tionable; but, of all studio parasites, the most 
objectionable is the art-critic of some unknown 
periodical, who forces himself into his presence, 
and endeavours to bargain with him for a notice 
of his works, by demanding in return his sub- 
scription to some trumpery publication of his own. 
The presence of this person is usually announced 
during the best hours of daylight; the unsus- 
pecting painter makes the acquaintance, for the 
first time, of a low-bred, jaunty-mannered in- 
dividual, who meets him with an exclamation of 
recognition ; and a conversation, almost in the 
following words, describes the object of his “ visit :”’ 
—‘ Ha! surely I have seen you before? No! well, 
then, you have probably seen or heard of me, as I 
am so much before the world as a public lecturer. 
Not heard of my lectures? Well, that is strange; 
and some of the most important I have delivered 
are on the subject of art, too. I have given the 
most earnest and special attention to the subject, 
and have traced the ’istory of art from the time 
of the Greeks downwards. Thousands of sub- 
scribers; and, as an artist, my dear sir, the volume 
—here it is, by-the-bye, one of twelve which I am 
bringing out under the sanction of the late Prince 
Consort—will be a mine of wealth to you; and the 
subscription to the series is really too trifling to 
be talked about. However, that is not my imme- 
diate object in calling. The fact is, I write the 
art-notices for the Comic Roundabout. Come, let 
us see what you are about.” Here the art-critic 
takes out a pencil and note-book. “ Now then.” 
“But,” says the artist, taken all aback by his 
impudence, “I really am quite indifferent——” 
“Tut, my dear fellow, it is but a quid pro quo: you 
serve me, I serve you: mutual obligation. The 
complete work only costs £3. 10s., and——” 
“But,” replies the painter, “I have no money to 
n> gs at present, and——” “But I don’t want 
e@ money: pay for it when you like. I'll send 
you the first three volumes at once.” ‘I most 
3 ggg ! beg, sir, that you will do nothing of the 
kind, Iamnotprepared——” “ Why, my good 
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fellow, what’s a pound?” and then, winking: 
“ Why, the notice MN be worth more than a poun 
and I'll cook you up a good one, depend upon 
that.” ‘Most distinctly, sir, I protest against 
this——” “ Well, then, don’t say another word. 
T’ll leave the books, and you can look them over; 
and, in the meantime, I will send you a copy of the 
notice.” “No, sir,’”’ roars the painter ; “ I neither 
want your notices nor your books ; and I must 
beg that you will instantly——” “Well, well, I 
am really surprised, sir! I entered this room 
with some respect for your abilities, and in the 
hope, I confess, that we might be of mutual 
assistance to one another. I little thought that, 
for the sake of a pound or two, you would have 
been so short-sighted as to decline a work like this ; 
but, remember ”—and this he utters in confidence 
as he goes out—“if, on afterthought, you deter- 
mine to take in the work, the notice of your work 
will appear in the Roundabout and be copied into 
the other papers. Good morning, sir.” And so, 
after wasting half-an-hotr of precious daylight, 
and leaving the painter in a state of self-abasement 
at having omitted to kick him down-stairs, this 
offensive creature takes his departure. In many 
cases, however, he succeeds, through the indolence 
of the painter he addresses, in leaving his books ; 
and, in this case, he either insists upon their 
being purchased or indites a most insulting letter, 
setting forth the artist’s conduct in the matter as 
ati instance of meanness and ingratitude unparal- 
leled in the whole course of his experience. The 
impunity with which this class of critic has 
hitherto been received is entirely owing to the 
novelty of his address. He is now becoming too 
well known, under the above form of attack, to do 
much damage ; but he is certain to reappear under 
some other form to torment unfortunate painters. 
Another type of the birds of prey, well known to 
artists, is represented by a respectable-looking 
old gentleman, who more particularly affects the 
studies of portrait-painters. He introduces him- 
self to the artist in the frank, business-like manner 
ofa man whose time is valuable, and he affects a 
like regard for that of the gentleman to whom he 
addresses himself. He usually calls after City 
hours, and he shortly states the object of his visit, 
which is to commission the artist to paint a post- 
humous portrait of some distinguished man lately 
deceased. “My name is Smith, sir, and I have 
already made your acquaintance in the way by 
which I should always wish to make an artist's 
acquaintance—that is, from a canvas. I have 
seen such-and-such a picture by you, and I am 
disposed to think from that specimen of your 
abilities that you are the fittest man to undertake 
the very important work which I am about to 
propose for your execution.” The unsus cting 
artist bows to the compliment. ‘“ Well, sir,” 
continues his visitor, “ I am a man of few words. 
I may say, perhaps, that I have always been fond 
of the arts, and, when a young man, it was my 
most earnest ambition to be in some way connected 
with them. But that is all past; and I am now 
well known as Smith of the City and the Regent’s 
Park, and I get my living by my hogsheads of 
claret and sherry. That, Lowseer is neither 
here nor there ; the object of my present visit to 
you is to inform you that a committee has been 
formed of influential gentlemen and friends of 
the late Captain S , with a view to raising 
some suitable memorial to the talents and virtue 
of that lamented officer. I have been deputed 
to. ascertain whether, from such materials as 
exist, a full-length, life-sized portrait could 
be produced. I should tell you that a cast 
of the head has been preserved, and that there are 
sundry photographs also at your service. Now 
the question shortly is, Can such a work be pro- 
duced with these materials at your command? 
I must tell you that the picture will be engraved. 
And now I come to my part of the business. 
I have already told youl: my love for art ; and, in 
the production of the engraving, I mean to have a 
finger. You will please to reserve the copyright 
in the picture, as I wish you to insist that it shall 
be engraved in the highest style by Mr. Cousins ; 
in fact, some control over the production of the 
engraving is all I ask for as my share for the 
trouble of arranging this business.” The un- 
warned painter, who sees before him a bond fide 
commission, and an opportunity of earning dis- 
tinction, expresses himself in a few words as ready 
to undertake the work, and names his price. 
Well, then, sir, we may consider the matter as 
settled ; and, within a week, not less, I shall bring 
to your studio two gentlemen who will enter into 
® contract with you to paint the picture. And 
10> Roary ee By - ne our present 
usiness, 4 may tell you that your highly res 
able family is well known to me. I searvied Mis 











B., daughter of an old friend of your father’s, and, 
when you were a boy, there was considerable inti- 
macy between the families; but those days are 

ast. Death, and the various vicissitudes of life, 

ave separated us; but I have ever retained a 
lively recollection of those old times ; and, when 
Sir J.J., whom I hope shortly to introduce to 
you in reference to this picture, mentioned your 
name, I was happy to be able to speak in the 
highest terms of the family to which you belong. 
By-tbe-bye, I met an old friend leaving you as I 
entered—Mr. H.; he knows me well, and will 
afford you a link to connect those days with these. 
Strange that we should never have met in his 
company!” Thus thrown completely off his guard, 
the painter is unprepared to discover at the mo- 
ment the real object of this man’s visit, and falls 
an easy victim to him at the very moment of his 
departure. ‘‘ By-the-bye, are you easily fright- 
ened?” ‘“ Not very,” replies the artist. “ Well, 
it is really rather absurd, but I called at Sir Claude 
Scott’s bank just now to get a cheque cashed, and, 
it being just after four o’clock, they declined to do 
it. Have you a sovereign handy? I will leave 
it for you to-morrow morning as I pass to the 
City ; but don’t be frightened,” with a smile, 
“and pray don’t expose me to H., or I shall be in 
sad disgrace.” Taken aback, the painter is readily 
victimized ; and the old gentleman continues to 
repeat, as he slowly descends the stairs, ‘‘ Well, 
then, within a week, not less, I shall bring two 
gentlemen,” &c. A moment’s reflection convinces 
the painter that he has been done. He seeks his 
friend H., who, in reply to his question whether 
he knows anything of Smith, says: ‘“ Know him! 
why he is one of the biggest scoundrels and 
swindlers living. I saw him going into your 
studio, and would have warned you if I could 
have got an opportunity of doing so.” But Smith, 
too, will have to alter his story, as his visits are 
likely to become notorious. 








THE WALL-PAINTINGS IN WEST- 
MINSTER PALACE. 


om following letter in reference to the wall- 
paintings at Westminster has been addressed 
to the Editor of the Times :-— 


“Sir,—I have recently read a little pamphlet 
bearing the signature of ‘ A Silent Member,’ and 
professing to be a reply to the Report of the Com- 
mission appointed by her Majesty the Queen to 
deliberate on the subject of ‘ Agreements made by 
the Fine Arts Commission with artists in respect 
to wall-paintings for the Palace of Westminster.’ 

“It would be the merest affectation in me to 
say that I am displeased with the general bias of 
this brochure in my favour, and I readily bear 
witness to the truth of the statements it makes, 
most of which, as the writer asserts, can be gua- 
ranteed from various sources. I may even say 
that I very gladly and gratefully acknowledge 
this ‘ Silent Member’ as a much-needed interpreter 
of my poor aspirations and intentions, because I 
felt unwilling to obtrude any topic relating even 
remotely to myself on that restricted circle of art 
society which might fairly be supposed not alto- 
gether indifferent to the case. 

“I confess I did not care to parade myself as 
either ‘ the man with a grievance,’ or in that other 
character, ‘the disappointed man.’ I neither 
wished to become bewailed by the ‘ paragraphists’ 
of the press, as I have heard them termed, nor find 
myself bepuffed to some airy region by the too 
partial breathings of literary pifferari. ~ This reti- 
cence of mine has not, however, been much esti- 
mated, and I have by some friends been so 
constantly advised to ‘assert myself,’ while by 
others (although uncomplaining) I have so fre- 
quently been assured that I ought to feel much 
agrieved, that I am not sure whether a few more 
rc arte in the shape of counsel might not 

ave disturbed me into a ‘statement’ if the enthu- 
siasm of ‘ A Silent Member’ had not forestalled 
me and spoken. 

“T might easily have given the writer who so 
generously sides with art and its interests, and so 
much too partially with me, various kinds of infor- 
mation with respect to my colleagues greatly to 
their honour, and in so doing might have fur- 
nished him with a theme more worthy of his 
zealous advocacy than any poor pretensions of 
mine.can be supposed to possess ; but I may be 
permitted to refer with some complacency to the 
spirit in which I have always endeavoured to act 
when accepting these employments, and I cannot 
but think I ought to have been made exempt from 
the rebuke in the last h of the late Com- 
missioners’ Report, and the stigma that may be 
supposed to attach to their recommendation that 
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the very work which his late Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort did me the honour to request me 
not to decline should now be abandoned, and its 
agreement cancelled.—I have the honour to re- 
main, Sir, your obedient servant, 

* Oct. 21.” “ Danret Mactise.” 








ART NOTES. 


Mr. Watrer has just lent his fine collection of 
Dutch pictures to the South Kensington Museum, 
where they will remain on view during the re- 
building of Mr. Walter’s mansion. 

Lorp TaunTON has presented his celebrated 
picture of the Annunciation, by Carlo Cri- 
velli, signed and dated 1481, to the Naticaal Gal- 
lery, which will be reopened to the public early 
next month. The Gallery has also been enriched 
by the following additions: — A portrait of 
Christofero Longono, a Milanese nobleman, b 
Andrea da Solario, dated 1505; “St. Rock wit 
the Angel,” by P. Morando, dated 1518; and a 
portrait of a Venetian Senator, by Bonsignori, 
dated 1487. 

Tue winter exhibition of paintings in the 
French Gallery will be opened to private view 
to-day. The public will be admitted on Monday. 











MUSIC. 
MUSICAL NOTES. 

THE English Opera Company has been playing, 
during the past week, “ Masaniello” and “ Mar- 
tha.” The production of Mr. Macfarren’s “ Hel- 
vellyn”’ is announced for Tuesday evening next 
week, and is looked forward to with much in- 
terest. 

Her Magesty’s THEATRE has been open this 
week for a short series of opera performances, in 
which Malle. Titiens and Sienor Gardoni have 
taken the principal parts. “ Faust” and other 
popular operas have been given, and “ Fidelio” is 
announced. 

At the Orystal Palace Concert of this day the 
Second Symphony of M. Gounod is to be played 
for the first time in England. Those who have 
enjoyed former series of these very enjoyable con- 
certa will be glad to know that the bee deficiency 
of Mr. Manns’s admirable band has been to a great 
extent remedied this season by an increase in the 
number of the “strings.” This much-desired 
improvement should make the Saturday perform- 
ances perfect. 

THE new Opera di Camera at the Gallery of 
Illustration is a great success. The music is b 
Mr. Macfarren, and the libretto by Mr. Oxenford. 

Mop.1z. ApELINA Patti has achieved a — 
success in “ Don Pasquale’ at the ThéAtre Italien. 
Her reception as Violetta in “La Traviata” is 
spoken of by the press as most enthusiastic. 

A CURIOUS innovation on the ordinary perform- 
ances of opera has taken place at the ThéAtre 
Royal de la Monnaie at Brussels. Madame 
Lichtmay, the prima donna of the late German 
Opera in that city, has been retained, and ap 
as Leonore in the opera of “ Le Trouvére.” The 
whole of her réle she gave in German, all the 
other parts being sung in French; the performance 
being, nevertheless, quite successful. 

M. P. Scuno, the well-known musical critic of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and of the Art 
Musical, has died in Paris. 

M. Ponce pr Léon, the musical composer and 
pianoforte-player, has been decorated with the 
order of Isabella the Catholic 

M. Gassrer, the well-known baritone, has been 
engaged for the Madrid Opera. 

Mr. Harré has been performing with great 
success in Leipsic. He gave, before he left, a 
concert similar to one of his London pianoforte 
recitals, his playing at which was greeted with 
unanimous applause. 

Prorgssqgk Perper i$ giving a lecture every 
day and evening at the Polytechnic on “Sound 
and Acoustic Lilusions,” in which he shows some 
very interesting experiments wherein vibrations 
and combinations of vibrations are manifested to 
the eye in the form of lines of light. on a white 
screen. He also exhibits the more familiar ex- 
periments of the curves formed by sand sprinkled 
on vibrating plates, and which are not only very 
beautiful to see, but very useful’ as compen | 
the fundamental characteristics of the musi 
scale. 

At a sale by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 
announced for next month, on ae of 
compositions by Dr. Sterndale are to be 

ut up to auction. Among them are the “ May 
Pyacen” and the “ Exhibition Ode.” 
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A vHEMATIO analysis of Mr. Smart’s new 
cantata, “The Bride of Dunkerron,” appears in 
the Orchestra of the 15th inst. We have before 
called attention to this very useful feature of that 

. If the plan is continued, the volumes of 
the Orchestra will, in time, include a most valu- 
able catalogue raisonnée of all the most noticeable 
musical works of the day: 

At the Vienna Festival in Meyerbeer’s honour 
the “Huguenots” was performed, with Herr 
Wachtel in the part of Raoul. It is said that this 
was the first decasion on which a full performance 
of the opera in its proper form has been per- 
mitted, the eéclesiastical censorship having 
hitherto obliged managers to play if in a trans- 
muted shape as “ Guelphs and Ghibellines.” It 
is only since Naples has been de-Bourbonized that 
the piece has been heard there. At Rome a ver- 


. gion is about to be introduced under the disguise 


of “ Renato de Gritmwald,” adapted to a Dutch 
story. Notwithstanding all this manewuvring as to 
its stage production, one sees the ordinary French 
éditions of the music in the shop-windows. 

A monsTER choral festival is to be held at Dres- 
den in July of next year. It is to last four days 
and a half, and to gather together 10,000 singers. 
They are to be “ conducted” by means of electrical 
apparatus. The expenses will; it is expected, 
reach some £14,000, it being necessary to build a 
vast hall calculated to hold 30,000 people. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


OCTOBER Sist to NOVEMBER 5th. 


WEDNESDAY.—Polyhymnian Choir Concert, Hanover 
Square Rooms, 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 
Covent GaRDEN THEATRE (English).—Thursday, 
* Helvellyn.” 


Her Masest?’s Toeatre (Italian). — To-night, 
“ Fidelio.” 








THE DRAMA. 
LYCEUM THEATRE—“THE KING’S 
BUTTERFLY.” 


FECHTER, if he has not, in the most com- 
« prehensive sense of the word, made himself 
popular, has achieved a great social success 
amongst us. The higher classes—or at least that 
portion of them which would have been formerly 
termed the beau monde—have sincerely taken to 
him. They like his airy manners; they award 
him the praise of a chivalric style. In “ Ruy 
Blas” they said his passionate love-making 
was perfection; in “Hamlet” his deep melan- 
choly touched them ; and, in the “Duke’s Motto” 
and “ Bel Demonio,” they considered him the 
very perfection of modern heroism. Sterner 
criticism, modelling itself on revered examples 
and high principles of art, might object to many 
things; but the ladies answered, as the fop 
in Congreve’s comedy did of Hercules, “ Never 
mind ; he is a very pretty fellow.” In fact, taste 
and good manners, in this as in many other cases, 
triumphed over all objections of language and 
foreign action, and even over some stern canons 
of criticism. 

Thus encouraged, M. Fechter bravely perseveres 
in his. endeavour to establish amongst us @ com- 
plete Parisian playhouse ; and to this end has con- 
verted the stage of the Lyceum into one of the 
most perfect of the Boulevard theatres. The kind 
of drama M. Fechter has chosen to naturalize in 
London scarcely seems to us the best the Parisian 
stage affords. The events of everyday life, as 
exemplified in a number’ of admirable French 
comedies, have been portrayed with the utmost 
dramatic skill, and the merits of some of the 

French stage artists well deserve the Euro- 
pean reputation they have attained. The French 
stand unrivalled in their skill in delix-2ating with 
pregnant art the endless phases and combinations 
of society. Their language and their kind of civili- 
zation enable them to do this to perfection. We 
have always hailed with pleasure the adapta- 
tion of these charming pieces to our stage, and 
shall continue to do so until we have dramatists of 
our own who can draw equally well from the life. 

' It is not, however, this kind of French drama 
that M. Fechter brings to us. He has—probably 
from a desire of ing his sphere of operations 
—gone to a second-rate class, which he deems more 
likely to please a] and mixed audience, and has 
imported the mixed melodramas of the Porte St. 
Martin and the other Boulevard theatres. Con- 

of these pieces; and they can hardly : 
rank in intrifsic. merit than the : 
known to usas Surrey melodramas, or at all 


; 
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events as Adelphi plays, though the extreme cost 
and care lavished upon their production give thema 
more elevated appearance. The “ Duke’s Motto” 
and “ Bel Demonio” were both of this kind; and 
the new piece produced last Saturday must 
be placed in the same category. It is entitled 
“ Fanfan ; or, the King’s Butterfly,” and is in five 
scenes or acts, an elaborate tableau being built 
up for each. The French original was named. 
“Fanfan la Tulipe,’ Fanfan being the name of 
a brave chasseur—or dragoon, as we should say—- 
and the affix indicating that he was the very 
flower or pink of perfection in his vocation. In 
fact, the character, as conceived by the original 
author, Paul de Meurice, was an embodiment of 
the darling idea of a French audience, and was a 
kind of symbolism of that passionate admiration 
of soldiery and glory which animates the Gaul. 
Fanfan is a Murat of the ranks, a very incarna- 
tion of the bayonet, and the beau-idéal represen- 
tative of the Grand Army. He is, in fact, to the 
French audiences, very much what William in 
“ Black-eyed Susan ”’ is to English audiences ; and 
the different popularity of the two services in 
the two countries may account for the hero in 
the one case being a sailor and in the other a 
soldier. 

We cannot think the choice of such a piece 
judicious, for the very clap-trap that would recom- 
mend it in the one country must disparage it in 
the other. We echo the sentiments of William 
when he eulogizes his tight little craft and ad- 
dresses the ocean. as his beloved, because we sym- 
pathize with all that is nautical ; but, when Fanfan 
makes a bosom friend of his charger, and speaks 
with rapture of his forays, we have no correspond- 
ing sensibility. We expect our stage tar to spend 
his prize-money in acts of wanton generosity, to 
kiss the girls, and to dance a hornpipe; but the 
escapades of a burly dragoon do not obtain favour 
with us; and all respectable households wish to 
get away as far as possible from the barracks. For 
these reasons Fanfan has to stand entirely on his 
own merits in the drama, and the author, or 
authors (English as well as French) have done so 
little for him pér se that he really creates no great 
effect. He possesses, indeed, some unusual melo- 
dramatic advantages, and makes his first entrance 
on a very gallant charger, which is so well trained 
that he deserved a call at the end of the act quite 
as much as his human fellow-actors. Fanfan is 
the only character (except the horse) about whom 
any interest is felt, all the rest being mere puppets, 
created to administer to his glorification and to 
procure for him a series of prominent situations. 

The five elaborate and exquisitely got-up 
tableaux which form the drama also form 
frames for Fanfan’s proceedings. The first 
shows us his native Norman village, with a beauti- 
ful autumn effect, full of artistic power. Here 
the gallant sabreur redeems his aged grandmother 
from the fangs cf the tax-gatherer by selling him- 
self again to a recruiting-sergeant, the comic vil- 
lain of the piece. Having kissed all the girls of 
the village, and joined in a yillage f@te—very ela- 
borately got up—he departs with a young friend, 


have the interior of an ancient house, admirably © 
built up. This is the residence of a popular. 
fortune-teller ; and hither comes Madame de Pom- 
padour, who, being discovered by a Parisian mob, 
is hooted by them. Fanfan rescues her and brings 
her back, and, not knowing who she is, enters 
into a little soldierly badinage; and his genuine 
admiration flatters the great court beauty into a 
kind of reciprocal attachment, and an ultimate 
gp of patronage. This is, perhaps, the 

t scene in the play, as far as regards dialogue 
and acting. 

In the third act the plot, such as it is, thickens, 
and we find a French duke and a Portuguese 
baron plotting to acquire two separate results— 
namely, the downfall of Madame de Pompadour, 
and the substitution of a feigned heir to a dor- 
mant marquisate and a magnificent fortune. The 
wicked baron selects Fanfan as the false heir, 
and the wicked duke brings up a country beauty, 
who is the affianced of Fanfan’s friend, to seduce 
the king from the reigning Madame. Fanfan 
receives the information of his being a marquis 
and the heir. to # large estate with much sang- 
Jroid ; but, when he overhears that it is intended to 
send him to the army and put him in such dan- 
géerous positions that he must be killed, he deter- 
mines to go through with his part, though he 
has discovered that his friend is the real heir. 
Madame de Pompadour becomes a party in the 
intrigue; and, in her self-defence, promotes the 
marriage of the country beauty with Fanfan’s 
friénd. In order to carry out his preservation of 
his friend, he, as the marquis, determines to marry 
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who, like himself, is a foundling, to Paris. Here we | 





——— 


his friend’s mistress ;, and thus he falls under the 
bitter reproaches of his friend and the indignant 
anger of Madame de Pompadour. Thethird act ig 
carried on in one of the salons of Versailles; and 
a very beautiful effect is created by admitting the 
morning sun on the opening of the shutters, the 
light streaming in with marvellous beauty. 

The fourth act or scene is the exterior of Ver- 
sailles, in which a bal pastoral is introduced, and 
in which all the fantastic beauty of Dresdén-china 
shepherds and shepherdesses is introduced. The 
fifth and last act shows us the French army, under 
Marshal Saxe, encamped near the famous mill of 
Loefeldt. Here we find Fanfan in great. request, 
having saved the general’s life and discovered 
that the wicked baron is selling information to the 
enemy. Madame de Pompadour and the king are 
with the army, and the baron is discovered plotting 
that they shall both be blown up in the mill. 
The treachery of his agent, the comic recruiting- 
sergeant, betrays the baron, who is convicted of 
treason. Madame de Pompadour and the king 
are saved; Fanfan is pronounced a military hero ; 
and his friend is proclaimed heir to the marquisate 
and marries his beloved. So many of these in- 
cidents are evidently invented for stage purposes 
that they have no true dramatic interest, although, 
at the end of the last act, there is a little melo- 
dramatic effect created by the rescue of Madame 
de Pompadour’s reputation, it being one of the 
objects of her foes to fix on her the scandal 
of an intrigue with Fanfan. The scenery, as we 
have said, is of the most picturesque kind, and 
does Mr. William Callcott infinite credit both for 
its artistic merit and laborious fidelity to nature. 
The dresses and all the appointments are excellent, 
and the acting, as far as the utter inanity of all 
the parts would admit, was sufficiently good. Mr. 
Charles, Mr. Ryder, and Mr. McIntyre were pains- 
taking in the extreme, Mr. Widdicomb comically 
wicked, and Miss Carlotta Leclercq elegant and 
pleasing as. the reigning favourite. As a drama, 
“The King’s Butterfly’ is weak and inane, and, 
shorn of its accessories, it would not keep the audi- 
ence in their places tillits conelusion. Supported, 
as it is, by ingenious dioramic effects and by the 
very perfection of scene-painting and stage appoint- 
ments, it will probably draw many to see it—at 
least once. If we are to speak of M. Fechter’s 
acting, we must say the piece gives him the least 
opportunity of displaying his genuine histrionic 
talents of any of the parts he has yet appeared 
in here. Placing his representation of the French 
ideal soldier against our stage ideal of the sailor, 
as played by T. P. Cooke, we must think, making 
every allowance for national prejudices, that the 
odds are very greatly in favour of the English 
representative. F. G. T. 





M. Covpart, formerly a dramatic author o 
some note in Paris, and more recently the manager 
of the Thédtre du Palais Royal, has just died at 
the age of eighty-eight years. 

* Les Drames du Cabaret” has been produced 
at the Théatre du Porte Saint-Martin. It is a 
highly-spiced melodrama in five acts and ten 
tableaux, and is by MM. Dumanoir and Dennery. 
The moral it a fen my as may be supposed from 
its title, is the evil of drunkennéss. 

A New play by M. Victor Séjour, author of 
“‘ La Tireuse de Cartes,” has been produced at the 
Gaieté. It is in five acts and seven tableaux, and 
is called ‘‘ Le Marquis Caporal.”’ 

M. Victor Sarpon, author of the recently- 
produced play of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” has dramatized 
a story by Charles de Bernard, and brought if out 
at the Théatre du Palais-Royal with the title 
“Les Pommes du Voisin.” 

“La Reine Topaze” has been performed with 
brilliant success at the Thédtre Royal de la 
Monnaie at Brussels, M. Jordan and Madame 
Mayer playing the principal character s. 

“La Jeunesse de Mirabeau,” by MM. Aylic 
Langlé and Raymond Deslandes, is in rehearsal 
the ThéAtre du Vaudeville. | 
_ Tue late law in France giving liberty to the 
theatres abolishes some privileges per iously 
possessed by the Comédie Frangaise. The result 
of a late trial has proved that the managers of the 
theatres have no longer the powers conferred on 
them by the decree of Moscow of withdrawing 
any actor from. Parisian or provincial theatre 
without themselves paying, or without rendering 
the actor liable for, any indemnity for deprivation 
of service. 

Mapame Ristori has been playing with great 
success at Alexandria. From Pte she proceeds 
to Smyrna, and afterwards to Constantinople, and 
will return to Paris m February. sides 

Mapas Cuartotre Daryrvé is at present 
fulfilling a round of engagements in Spain. 
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DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS. 


This day, Two Vols., 8vo., with an Original Map, price 32s., 
MEXICO, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By MICHEL CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute, and Senator of France. 


New Novet, by the Author of “ Sia Vicror’s Cuoicer,” &c., 
Second Edition, at all Libraries, 


BERTIE BRAY. 


This day, Two Volumes, 8vo., 32s., 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. 


Br THOMAS LOW NICHOLS, M.D. 


sere nee” Sat rend Gare ws taything Hie so clear 
and sen on iden of America and American life.’”’—Saturday 


This day, at all Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


THE MAN IN CHAINS. 


By the Author of “ Sacxvitie Cuast,” &c. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


BRFAKFAST IN BED. ByG.A.SAzA. 2s. 
CROSS OF HONOUR. By Author of “‘ Sir 


Vicror’s Choice.” 2s 


BEY. rhea “HOBLUSH AND HIS 





SECRETS ¢ OF MY OFFICE. 2s. 


ETON SCHOOL DAYS. 2s. [ Ready. 
Loxpon: JOHN MAXWELL & OO., 122, Fizer Srnzsr. 








“What has long been wanted.”—Times, 1864. 


oo -—— 


Nortce.— THE SLANG DICTIONARY; or, the Words, 
Phrases, and “Fast”’ Expressions of High and Low Socvety, 
an entirely New Work, embodying the small volume issued 
in 1859, and giving four times us much matter, is ready this 
day at all Booksellers, 8vo., price 6s. 6d., pp. 325. JOHN 
CaMDEN Horrten, Piccadilly, London. 





Now ready, 4to., 725 pp., bound in cloth, price 21s., 
AN IRISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Bry EDWARD O’REILLY. 

A New Edition, carefully Revised and Corrected, 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 
Containing many Thousand Irish Words, 
By the late JOHN O’DONOVAN, LL.D., M.R.LA. 


Dublin: J. Durry, 15, Wellington Quay, and 22, Paternoster 
Row, London 





JusT READY, 


SPEQIES FILIOUM; 


Being Descriptions of the Known Ferns, particularly of 
such as exist in the Author’s Herbarium, or are with 
sufficient accuracy described in works to which he has 
access, accompanied with numerous Figures by 


Sir WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER. 


Part XVIII., completing the Work, 8vo., sewed, 10s. 
THE saME WorRK may now be had complete in Five 
Volumes, 8vo., cloth extra, £7. 8s. 
*,* Persons wishing to complete sets are requested to do 
ge without delay, as some of the Parts cannot be supplied 
ereafter. 





Dutavu & Co., 37, Soho Square. 


A SECOND OENTURY OF FERNS; 


Being Figures with Brief Descriptions of One Hundred New 
or Rare or Imperfectly-known Species of Ferns from Various 
Parts of the World. 

By Sir WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER. 


Imperial 8vo., bound in half morocco, gilt top, plain, £1. 12s. ; 
or with the Plates, beautifully rds PO. 8s. 





Dutav & Co., 37, Soho Square. 


CULTIVATED FERNS; 


a Catalogue of Exotic and Indigenous Ferns, cultivated 
in Or pticet Gardens, with Characters of the Genera, Principal 
Synonyms, &c. 


By JOHN SMITH, A.L.S, 
12mo., bound in cloth, 1s. 





Duxtav & Co., 37, Soho Square. 





Srconp Votume or “A SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY.’ a 





Now ready, in 8vo., cloth, price 16s., 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. Vol. I. 


By HERBERT SPENCER, 


Author of “ First, Principles,” “ " The Principles of 
Psychology,’ “Education,” “ Essays,” &c. 


Wiz.1aMs and Noreare, 14, Henrietta Street 
London; 20, South Frederick Street, hie ci Garden, 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 
EMILY FAITHFULL, LONDON. 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALISM, wherein is 


ove. i Extension of the Human Faculties by the 
ion of Modern Spirit: Ph rdin 
aed. Doctrine of Christ. : 7 Sve. cheth, in. ¥ , 


ANGELS ETHERE IAL, 
and SWEET PEAS: say ag * ep or 


THE NEW SHO 
Child may Do. By oe of ‘ yn Pg —_ 


SUNSHINE OR CLO 8, p 
to British Sailors. By furs Vina & ro ar 


FLOWERS REPLACED. By Author of 
Anazis.” 8d, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1864. 


FROM DAWN TO DARK IN ITALY: 


a Tale of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Pag nay. 
premevous fine Engravings. Imperial 16mo., cl 
te) m 


FERN’S HOLLOW. With Engravings. 
pt ma 8vo., 2s., cloth boards; 2s. 6d., extra boards, gilt 


WONDERFUL WORKS; or, the Miracles 


of Christ. By a CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. Feap, 8vo., 


2s., cloth boards; 2s. 6d. extracloth boands. 


LILIAN: a Tale of Three Hundred Years 
ago. With En me Small royal, 1s.6d., cloth boards ; 
2s., extra boar t edges. 

THE BAND OF CHRISTIAN GRACES. 


By the Rev. J. P. Taompson, D.D., of New York. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. J. H. Tircoms, M.A., In- 
cumbent of St. Stephen’s, South Lambeth. "Feap. 'Byo. i 
2s. 6d., cloth boards, 


POCKET-BOOKS AND ALMANACKS 
For 1865. 


_ 


THE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK; 


containing an Almanack, Texts for every Day in the Year, 
and a Va ety of Useful Information. ustrated with a 
fine Coloured Engraving. 2s., roan tuck. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLES’ POCKET-BOOK; 


containing an Almanack, Daily Texts, a Mirror of the 
Months, e and Poetical Selections, and Useful In- 
formation. With a Coloured Engraving. ls. 6d., roan 
uc 


THE SHEET ALMANACK. With En- 


gevines. Suited for the Counting-house, the Minister’s 
tudy, and the Cottage Parlour. One Penny. 


THE TRACT SOCIETY’S PENNY 
ALMANACK. Inaneat Book. One Penny. 


THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. 
Interleaved with ruled paper, gilt edges. Twopence. 
Adapted for Pocket-books. 


EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 


THE MONTHS ILLUSTRATED BY PEN 


AND PENCIL. Numerous Engravings by Gilbert, 

Barnes, Wimperis, North, Lee, and other first-rate 

Artists. Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. yy 

in the finest style, on toned paper, bye Messrs. Clay, So 

& Co. 10s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges. Donlened 

for a superior Present. 

DeposiTories—56, Paternoster Row; St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; and 164, Piccadilly, en 


Brighton Depository —31, Western Road. 
Islington Green: B. SEELEY. 
AND SOLD BY THE BOOKSELLERS. 





Crown 8vo., 6s., 


A Winter at Mentone ; containing 


Lithographic Map of Mentone andits Hnviniied: and Views of 
Mentone from “ Les Grottes,”’ Dolceaqua, Esa, ‘and Peglione. 
By Aveustus J. C. Harz, Esq. 

“‘ This volume gives us a simple, truthful, but well-written 
account of a winter passed at entone, a pleasant Sav oyard 
sanatorium recently annexed to France, and pleasantly situ- 
ated on the laughing shores of the Mediterranean, between 
Nice and Genoa... .. We welcome this book as pointing to 
another sunny spot where the invalid may find restored health, 
rest, and repose,’’—Dorset and County Chronicle 


London: WiLL1amM Mactinosa, 24, Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, Corrected and Revised, post free, 7d., 
in cloth, is, 1d., 


The Teeth: a Practical Treatise, 


with the Best Means of Restoring them when Defective or 
Lost. By A. Esxetn, Esq., Surgeon-Den 
“We can recommend its perusal to those who wish to 
preserve their teeth, and to those who know the value of 
them.”—Daily News. 
London: Ciements, Little Pulteney Street. 








NEW WORK BY 


MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE 





Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo., 530 pages, cloth, price 12s. 6d., 


ITALICS: 
Brief Notes on Politics, People, and Places in Italy in 1864, 


By FRANCES 


POWER COBBE. 





_TRUBNER & CO. 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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“ARMADALE:” 


A NEW NOVEL 


By MR. 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


IS COMMENCED IN 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


OF 


TEE CORNHILV MAGAZINE. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at the Libraries, Two Vols., post 8vo., 


NUMBER THIRTY-ONE. 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Garinpon. Third Edition. 


“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
wers, these veer thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
ns will be a welcome boon.”—Sun. 


*“*Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the * 


third edition, It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science.” —Morning Herald, 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


Parker, of Manchester. 


**The sermons of Dr. Parker are yn noticeable for 

elearness of thought and language. seems as if it were 

written with a pencil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in 

the ascendant, and hence its matchless force... . There is 

no speaking for speaking’s sake, no display of any kind; 

a a is an arrow directed to the mark.” — British 
a . 


London: F, Pirmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





289 pp., cloth, lettered, price 3s. 


Vegetable Cookery.—Pastry, 
Pickling, &c. 
London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Srconp Epirion.— Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery: 
>] 
otes 


LYRICALSKETCHES and LOVE SONGS. With 
y R. N. Dunpar. 


“* Mr. Dunbar is fortunate in selection of a theme almost 

unsung. He has happily caught ‘the salient points and the 

beauty of each inland, by no means forgetting the 
attractions of the Eves of this Paradise.’”’—Globe. 

“We add our voice to the chorus of praise which has been 
ealled forth by these very pleasant and harmonious poems. 

e lan e a luxuriance and a gorgeousness of 
colo ; and the love-songs glow with a warmth not un- 
worthy of the tropics.’’—Jllustrated London News. 

“They are worthy of Thomas Moore.’’—Critic. 

“*Even Thomas Moore did not avail himself as he ht 
have done of his trip across the Atlantic. The present author 
has availed himself of the poetical treasures there in no scant 
measure, and with much grace and power. . . . The notesare 
valuable.—Standard. 


London; Rosert HarpwickeE, 192, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in One Volume, 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


ERRORS in MODERN SCIENCE 


and THEOLOGY. By James A. Smitru, Author of 
“ Atheisms of Geology,” &c. 


ConTEnts : — Astronomy — Chemistry — Geology— Electri- 
city—Colenso and the PontatenchTheoloce ~a 


arent the consideration of thoughtful persons,.”—John 
( Morray & Co., 18, Paternoster Row. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION. 
Just published, price 4s., 


LIVY—BOOK XXII. Literally Trans- 


lated, and Illustrated with Nores, Original and Selected ; 
meray he eg ey and xegetic. By Henry 
ream, L a ormerly, Universit ce 2s _peneer 
erator lassics, T.C.D. ro mos- 
thenes, Sallust, Virgil, ‘Horace, ke. 
This Book is the one chosen for the Latin examinati 
the London University. — 


Murray & Co., 13, Paternoster Row. 





NEW NOVEL by the Aurxor of “ ANGELO.” 
Just published, at all Libraries, in Two Vols., 


REVERSES. 


Full of startling and lifelike incidents. 


wane Freee wase, Snanimots in pronouncing “ Angelo” a 


Murrar & Co., 13, Paternoster Row. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
+ AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


THE TWO ANASTASIAS. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


“This story is remarkably well told. The characters are 
all alive, and there is one—the rascal of the story, Frank 
Tyrrell—who is a marvel of realistic portrait-painting.”’— 
Spectator. ; 

“The Two Anastasias’ has a charm of its own. The cha- 
racters possess a life-like individuality, and are drawn with 
vigour. The tale displays great ability.”—RraprEr. 

“There is a vigorous freshness and beauty, a fearless reli- 
ance on truthful displays of human nature to produce truth- 
ful art in this tale, that is quite uncommon in female novelists 
—with the rare exception of the author of ‘ Romola’ and 
* Adam Bede.’ We place this new authoress at once above 
the most popular.’’—Gilobe, 


“ This book is excellent, both in its spirit and its execution: 
So good and honest a book would deserve hearty praise at 
m_ time ; but especially is it to be commended now-a-days,” 
—Ezaminer, 


BLACK AND GOLD; 


OR, 
“THE DON! THE DON!” 
A TALE OF THE CIRCASSIAN WAR, 


By Captain PATTEN-SAUNDERS, K.C.G.,, 
The European Champion Athlete, 


Published by Imperial Desire. In Three Vols., post 8vo. 


“This book is certainly an excellent one, and of more than 
usual interest.” —Ovserver. 


THE WILMOT FAMILY. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 
By the Author of “ Lire wx Tuscany,” &c. 
“ This is agood, wholesome novel; sound in spirit, outspoken 
without bitterness against the insincerities of life, clever in 


its discrimination of character, natural in ,» and well 
written,” —Hzaminer. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





THE BEST 
MODERN COOKERY BOOKS. 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 


Fifteenth Edition, 1500 Recipes and 60 Dlustrations, 8vo., 12s. 


FRANCATELLIS COOK’S GUIDE. 


Eighteenth Thonsand, 1000 Recipes and 40 Illustrations, 
post 8vo., 58 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD 
MUTTON. 2s. 6d. 


EVERYBODY'S PUDDING BOOK. 2s. 6d. 


RicuarD Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 








TWICE MARRIED, 


THE NEW SERIAL TALE 


IN THE FAMILY HERALD, 


" Its novels and tales are quite as well written as the best circulating library stories.”—Saturday Review. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE EARLY PART OF THE NEW SEASON. 





EUROPE BEYOND THE 


or, THE EXODUS of the WESTERN NATIONS. 
An Account of Manners, Mo and Politics = 


Atlantic. By the Right Hon. Viscount Busy, M.P. In 
a RY, . 
Two Volumes, 8vo. ’ 

Third and Fourth Volumes of 


THE LIVES OF THE ARCH- 


BISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, teineing’, the Work 
down to the period of the Reformation. WaLtTeR 
Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. a 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE TO 


the CLOSE of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. By Dr. 
Curtivus. Translated under the Superintendence of Dr. 
Curtius. Two Volumes, crown8vo. . 


A New Edition of 


THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS. Illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Tenniel, including now, the Jirat time, the Prose 
Legends and the smaller Poems, with new Illustrations, 
4to., 2ls., and morocco extra, 36s. 


HERALDRY: HISTORICAL AND 


POPULAR. A New Edition, ge > | Revised and 
Corrected, with Additional Matter, and several New 
Illustrations, By the Rev. Caaries Boureri, M.A, 


8vo 
ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, The 


Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. M‘Cavus- 
LAND, Author of ‘“* Sermons in Stones; or, Scripture 
confitmed by Geology.” Crown 8vo. ene st 

ex week, 


ISRAEL in the WILDERNESS. A 


Popular Account of the Journeyings of the Israelitish 
ee illustrated by the Inscriptions on the Rocks in 
the Wilderness. By Rev..Cuar.tes Forster, Rector of 
Stisted. Sm. 8vo., 6s. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 


CARACCIOLO, of the Princes of Forino, Ex-Benedic- 
tine Nun, Crown 8vo., with a Portrait of a = a 
Ready. 


68. 
A CENTURY of ANECDOTE fro 


1750. Containing Anecdotes of the Courts, of Fashion- 


able, Literary, Social, and Professional Life from 1750 to 


1850. By Joun Timps, F.S.A., Author of “ Anecdote 
Biographies of Statesmen, Painters,” &c. Two Volumes, 
post 8vo., with fine Portraits. 


THE HISTORY of the PRESENT 


AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the 
Conclusion of the Campaign of 1868. By Lieut.-Col. 
Fietcuer, Scots Fusilier Guards. Withnumerous Plans 
of Battles. 8vo. 


ee 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING NEW NOVELS:— 
LORD LYNN’S WIFE. Two 


Volumes. Post 8vo. [Ready. 


UNCLE SILAS. By the Author of 


“ Wry.per’s Hanp.” 
the Author of 


BELFOREST. By 


*“* Lapies or Brver Hotwiow,” and “* Mgapow.eien.”” 


THE ARMOURER’S DAUGHTER. 


By the Author of “ Wuirerriars.” Three Volumes. 
&c., &c. 





BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


-_ 


To be had at all Booksellers, in crown 8vo., with Two 
Illustrations in each Volume. 


EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop. 68, 


NED LOCKSLEY THE ETONIAN. 
6s. 
THE INITIALS. By the Author of 


“Quits!” and “ Ar Opps.” 6a, 


THE CHANNINGS. By the Author 


of “ East Lyxng.” 68, 


QUITS! By the Author of “Tur 


Inrriats,” and“ Ar Opps.” 6a. 


Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


By the Author of “ East Lyxnez.” 68. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
6s. 


Also, immediately, uniform with the above, 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


By Lady Georgiana FULLERTON, Author of “ Ladybird,” 


THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


’ By the Author of “ East Lynx.” 68. 


THE THREE CLERKS. By 


AnTuony TROLLOPE. 6s. 








SEA; . 





$ Street, Publishe 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Now Burlington 8 .. 
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THE READER. 
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MESSRS. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MARY 8. 6. NICHOLS. 
DNCLE ANGT: a Novel. By mery 
ON ee oe 
NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE GRAHAM. 


PERCY TALBOT: | be N + Novel. By » ay Gearge 


4 oy: Sv0,. pg, < OY ready. 


The MARQUIS of DALHOUSIE’S AD- 
Ange edt Dal of cry Gade at: By Bpwix 


of the Daive ty of 
gpa, Poona ‘Vol. J (In the Line. 
‘TEs ALABAMA. 


CRUISE of the ALAB and 
Fhe pedal eg Fok tin fo Jo sala, fc. c. of of Cav- 
Hons, ‘Gorsoapon go bd Second’ cee Two 
i. Bost Bro. 248. [Ready. 
- THE COTTON FAMINE. 


The HISTORY of the COTTON F 
2 FALL ORR RSE by the Pasar of the 


RNOLD. 
One Shims, Wt * Ready. 
MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 


The TORY of a BIT of BREAD.— 
By tage hep Sun 98 the Life of nO ae nea of | fi 


and edited by Mrs. ALrrep Garry, Author of “ = es 
from Nature, re &¢. One Volume, fap. 8vo, " 5s. is 


AUSTRALIA EXPLORATIONS— 
JOHN M‘DOUALL STUART’S JQUBRALS os Ex: 
Bdited by Wr. = pHARDaAs, M4 Re ce. 
ustrated with a Some % = ue: BGS. in 
nc 
A etches taken tramp the 3 phi and 
panied by 8 carefully-prepared Map of the Ex- 
orer’s Route across the entire Continent. One large 
Vo lume, 8v0. ‘ [Ready, 
Sir Roderick I. Murchiso in his Address at the Anni 


Mooring of ato Society, observes : 
k 
mai tpt ae 


ds of all who are inte- 
DYBBOL AND ee 


The DANES in CAMP: Letters from 


SONDERBORG. By the Hon. Avseroy Herperr. 
B 5 Volume, post 8vo, Second Edition, 6s. Ready. 


e book is in all respects a charming one. It is, more- 
over, a remarkably successful début in literature. Press, 


DISSENT and DEMOCRACY: their 


Mutual Relations and Common Object. An Historical 

Baview.. By By Bicnepp HL aseEPeD, As $ Inner of oan. 
e College, Cambridge; and of 

One Volume, post By 8vo., 8s. 6d., oo 


NEW NOVEL BY THE LATE “MAN Me a 
MARION: a Novel. By “ Manhat: 


Second Edition, Revised. Three Volumes. Post 8yo. 


coed 


jn if that can be obtained from 8 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NOTTING- 
L MYSTERY 

VELVET LAWN: a N ovel. By Charles 


Yoh has okt aro of “ The Notting- Hill Msstery, oo oS 


lot appears oo us to be original, and . certainly 
uemmarits le for its ingenuity.” Bn, moma 


A THEODICY; tet ‘aac of ‘ 


Gl 
Sona the’! hg, Onatigs oe 
Opa, by A cs in 


704 18 


“Itisa p pity that such a he abe ér read 
by_ de is only a ore cannes idea of the Tife which 
w aaphayed. m & partial read- 


sERMONS. | Nay = Bay. wg T 
= of Mi 
Wale ait fo Gaole 28% ci of Seat t 


Bisuor oF Brecuty. Small $yo., wa naa 78. 6d 


CONYERS LEA; or, ie nah re 


Tuornton, M at Cheap 


EW NOVEL, EDITED BY 
MR. CHRISTOPHER ET (of 
Graeme), Hg Paeed by Moms arvpee.. Bvp 


NEW NOVEL BY ETHEL HONE. 


RINGTOY PRIORY: 9 Hovel. By 


EL HONE.” Volumes. Post Svo. [ Ready. 


rE, i at ak aos IR ga 
(in preperation. 


-~ ewe 


i rou ame mate 


London : SAUNDERS, ( OTLEY, & CO. 
66, Brook Stazer, Ye ~ 








THIS DAY 1s ‘PUBLISHED, 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 


By THE AuTHor or “SALEM CHAPEL.” 
BEING 4 New SERIEs OF 


THE CHRONICLES 


OF CARLINGFORD. 


Three Volumes, post octayo, £1. 11s, 6d. 





W. BLACKWOOD anv SONS, 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





a 


[ENTERED AT STATIONERS’. HALL.] 


NOVELTIES 


POCKET BOOKS AND DIARIES. 


F. BOHN & 00.8 NEW POCKET BOOKS, 


Without gussets, are the i iapest and most compact yet 
offered to the” c, and will’contain as much as their more 
bulky compet. ; 


MANUFACTURED IN THREE SIZES—LARGE, 
MIDDLE, AND SMALL, 


In russia, real ee and roan in imitation of morocco; 


ith silk, tened with a 
each lipeg throughout, with sill gn fastened 


H. BOHN & 00.8 DIARIES, 
WITHOUT DATES. va See. 19me, pnd mar pabe 


lieatio can be commenced on the first page ‘at any 
cout Ne ees ee eS ienks leisure of the owner, 
hout rer ern ng blanks; as is the case in 
most other printed Diaries, rende it ‘unneces ag 
se a fresh book every year, until the old one is fill 


F. BOHN & CO.’8 DIARIES, 


otal ta Pa LIMITED SPACES, will be found the most 
Professional and Business fen, the the Clergy, and 
otbars 6 Radke roe inore or less space for 


To be had of the principal Booksellers and Beaiteniiins 
and of the ;, 


MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERs, 
F. BOHN & CO., 
KENNINGTON OVAL, LONDON, S&S. 


F. BOHN & C0.’S “REMINDER.” 


A most useful waistcoat-pocket or zotonie Aide Mémoire, 80 
manufactured as to enclose half a sheet of note-paper folded, 
which can be Fepewed without trouble as required, and, 
ceuneems but little Space, will be found invaluable in visit- 


foarke te: business appointments, &c., &c. In roan, 

Bi 4 ce 6d., of all ksellers and Stationers ; and, 

by saateniins seven stamps, by post of the Manufacturers— 
F. Boun & Co., Kennington Oval, 8. 








Will be formate te to Snr y per of ibe Kinadigm on receipt of 
‘ostage Stamps, 


ioe OF RECENT CASES 
(Decided in the Law Courts of England, Scotland, and 
: ' Treland), © 


EXEMPLIFYING THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
AN ORDINARY AND AN INDISPUTABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, W.S., 
Author of “Treatises on the Nature and Value of Life 
Assurance Policies,’ ‘‘ Defects in Life Assurance 
Practice; and Remedies,” etc. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Ctarxk. London: Srevens, Sons 
and Haynes, 





FOR THE OYSTER SEASON, 1864. 


New Edition, toa. Sra.i asrated by Gronse OCRUIKSHANK, 
THE OYSTER; 


THRE? AEELPR FHP 


With a New Chapter— 


THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON. 


Bote eRe ware informatiol, 


which is conveyed to the reader in 
manner, There is nothing yi~y —- lover 0 oysters and 
want to knowin relation to this succulent and interesting 
but he may find it in this volume. After read- 


* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more. “ 
—READER. 
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H. J. TRESIDDER’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRUTHS ; 


Consisting of Definitions, Metaphors, Similies, Emblems 
Contrasts, Analogies Statistics, Anecdotes, &o.; designed 
for the Pulpit, the Platform, the School, and the Family; 
selected from’ Authors, Ancient and Modern. By Rev. 
JOHN BATE. Demy SYO., cloth, 15s, 


A REVIEW OF THE “VIE DE JESUS” OF 


M. RENAN. 
Containin apeneiats upon the Doctrine of Miracle, the 
phe oe andthe Authenticity of the Gospels. 
B. PATON, .A. ‘Crown 8yo. (In the ges. 


MEDITATIONS ON SELEC? PASSAGES OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


or g JOSE R Pe ne MILNER, Author of QBkVs 

edings, &e. With Preface by Rev. RYARE 
err Deditated by permission to the Rev. wit 
PUNSHON, M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


THE HISTORY OF METHODISM IN 
ALMONDBURY. 


By the Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS. Fep.. 8vo., cloth, ls. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS AND WOMAN’S WRONGS, 


A Dying Legacy. By LE PLUS BAS. Fcap., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS MINSTRELSY ; 


Or, One Hundred and Twenty Carols, Anthems, and Chants, 
Original and Select, with Music New and old, in Short 
Score adapted to Fami Social, and Congregational Use. 
By 5 PH WILLIAMS. Revised by GAUNT- 

‘gh . Doc, Feap. 4to., cloth, 5s.; cloth, gilt edges, 
s 





THE MOTHER OF THE WESLEYS. 


By the Rey. JOHN KIRK. Third Thousand. Crown 8yo., 5s. 


THE LIGHTED WAY; 


or Loving Words to Children about Jesus. By COUSIN 
ESSIE. 18mo., cloth, 1s, 


THE JUVENILE MISSIONARY HERALD. 


The Volume for 1864, cloth, being Vou, I. New Seri 
tothe @ ing Series, 





London; H. J. Trestpper, 17, Ave Maria Lane, B.C. 





Now ready, price 6s., 


The Westminster 
New Series. No, LII., OCTOBER, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 


I. MODER ISP NC 
SURED BEAAES OF IURISERUDENCH FX 


Il. MOUNTAINEERING. 
III. THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Srravss, 
IV. THE PATENT LAWS. 
Vv. DE NEWMAN'S “ APOLOGIA.” 
HERRINGS AND THE HERRING FISHERIES. 
VII. MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEMS. 
VIII. MODEBN NOVELISTS: ge any FOR 
* TX. THE LAWS OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
' CONTEMPORARY LITE eolog: 


# Science noe. ke isto 2. ba age 


beaten Caisens & Go., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Review. 


ia gio, tnd Fare 





THE HE RECENT MURDER, BY BURGL/ ARS, 


of Mr. Woop, at WHITECROFT, Forest OF DEAN. (Times 

of Thursday, October oem. — Gocurrens ow fg 
ONELY DENCES who are desirous e 
tions LY bat Burela Ae awe read th 2 abcouHk of the Bur- 
laries at Ashover Recto Te and Struthall, Saffron 
Walden. At Ashover, the if Nodder shot a Bur- 
gler in his bed- xnom 3 :—at Struth . Perry shot oe. out 
of a gang of six, as they Were asce i the stairs. The fire- 
arms tsed in these two cases were loaded with shot, not 
bullets, and it is to this circumstance, in all h proba- 
bility, that ak Me HOt and Mr. Derry did not meet the same 


fate as Mr 
Particulars of the above Burglaries, with Remarks upon 
Househcld Defence, will be forwarded, post free, on receipt 
ps. ~ 


of Four Cheb 
Address :—“* Gu» AccrpeNTAL RE,” Whittington Club, 
London, W.C. 


uses mesos i tor Ot 









THE READER. 
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AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 
60, Paternoster Row, Lonpon. 








LIST NO. 


xX I. 








Now ready, 
The Atlantic Monthly for 
OCTOBER, 1864. ; 
CONTENTS :— 
L. A NIGHT in the WATER. 
I. ON A LATE VENDUB. 
Ill. THE RIDE to CAMP. 
IV. THE TRUE STORY of LENGI. 
V. COMMUNICATION. 
VI. HOUSE and HOME PAPERS, IX. 
VII. SERVICE. 
VIII. MADAME RECAMIER. 
IX. THE WELLFLEET OYSTERMAN. 
X. CHARLES LAMB’S UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS, III: 
XI. WORKS and DAYS. 
XU. PAUL JONES and DENIS DUVAL. 
XIII. THE FUTURE SUMMER. 
XIV, DEMOCRACY and the SECESSION WAR. 
REVIEWS and LITERARY NOTICES. 


ndon: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
tout 0, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Continental Monthly for 


OCTOBER, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 


I. SOME USES of a CIVIL WAR. By HvuGH MILLER 
THOMPSON. 
fII. PROVERBS, By E. B.C. 
Ill. THE UNDIVINE COMEDY. A Polish Drama, Part II. 
IV. THE NORTH CAROLINA CONSCRIPT. By IsABELLA 
MCFARLANE. 
¥. DOES the MOON REVOLVE on its AXIS? 


VI. LUNAR CHARACTERISTICS. By CnHArtzEs E. 
TOWNSHEND. 


VII. A GLANCE at PRUSSIAN POLITICS. Part II. By 
CHARLES MEAD. 


VIII. “YE KNOW NOT WHAT YE ASK,” 
L. GLENFIELD. 


IX. COMING UP AT SHILOH, 
X. AANONE,. Chapter XITI. 
XI. APHORISMS. By Rev. AsaS 
XII, EXCUSE. By KaTr PUTNAM. 
XIII, AMERICAN WOMEN. By Mrs, VirGINnNIA SHERWOOD, 
XIV. A WREN’S SONG. 
XV. WORD-STILTS. By WILLIAM WIRT SIKEs. 
XVI, A GREAT SOCIAL PROBLEM. By G. U. 
XVII. OUR GREAT AMERICA, . JANUARY SEARLE. 
XVIII. LONGING, from SCHLEGEL 
XIX. THE LESSON of the HOUR. "By EDWARD §S. RAND. 
XX. THE ‘SCIENTIFIC UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE: its 
Character and Relation to other Languages. Article 
I. : The Origin of Speech. By EDwakD B. FREELAND. 
XXI, FLOWER ODOURS. 
IXXII, LOCOMOTION. By DAvip M. BALFovR. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American Likorary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row 


By FANNY 


. COLTON, 





Now ready, 
The American Monthly, October, 


ConTENTS :— 


I, ar. AS SS COREUS—PERAON AL LIBERTY. Hon. Cus. 
WHITTLESRY. ; 


IL, oon, "RULERS. 
III, PROVINGS of CURRENT THEORIES of SCIENCE. 
IV. THE VERANDAH. FRED, MORTIMER. 

V. CITY COUSINS. MAry A. Howr. 


VI. — BRAZILIAN SOCIETY. Translated by 


VII. MONARCHY and DEMOCRACY. J. WINFIELD DAvIs. 
VIII. SERMONS. By a Non-reverénd. Miss MB. Hancock. 
IX. THE CHICAGO CONVENTION of 1864. EDITOR, 


X. HISTORY of DEMOCRATIC 
Soi’ CONVENTIONS, Lunyr 


XI. McCLELLAN, REDEMPTOR, 
XII. THE GOSPEL for the TIMES. Eprtor. 
XIII. WHEN I THINK OF THEE, R. W. WRIGHT. 
XIV. THE INCARNATE IDEA, 
XV. FOUND WANTING. FRANCES M. BENNET. 
XVI. WINNOLAH. Aveustvus CoMsTOcK, Editor’s Table. 


London : Triipyer & Co., American Literary 
6v, Paternoster Rew. Agency, 





Now ready, 


Godey’ s Lady’s Book for October, 


OT tabi TROBNER & Co., American women 
60, Paternoster Row. 7 re 





Now ready, 


Peterson’s L 
a 
MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, adies’ National 


London : TROBNER & Co. ,» American Li 
wo r Jeepers Agency, 





ered 


Now ready, 


The New York Gonhenskoos | 
OCTOBER, 1904 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Now ready, 


The SBanker’s Magazine and 


STO DRE toss REGISTER. Edited by J. SMITH HOMANS. 


OCTOBER 
CONTENTS :— 
I. THE RIGHTS and LIABILITIES of vk in the 
REDEMPTION of FOREIGN BANK BIL 
Il. A RAMBLE AMONG the BANKS. 
11I. THE CINCINNATI MONEY and PROVISION MARKETS. 
1863-4 


ly. THE DAILY PRICE of GOLD, JUNE, 1862, to SEPTEM- 
BER, 1864, 


V. REVIEW of the STOCK MARKET. 
VI. RECENT DISCOVERY of ANCIENT COINS IN ENG- 


AND, 


VII, CHANGES of PRESIDENTS and CASHIERS in the 
YEAR 1864, 


VIII. LIST of NINETY-FIVE STATE BANKS ORGANIZED as 
NATIONAL BANKS, YEAR 1864. 


IX. OUR BURDEN and OUR STRENGTH. 
X. SCHEDULE of STAMP DUTIES on BILLS, NOTES, &e. 


XI. LETTERS of ALEXANDER B,. JOHNSON, ‘of UTICA, on 
BANKS, CURKENCY, and FINANCE, 


XII, THE LAW of PROMISSORY NOTES and DEMAND of 
PAYMENT. - ; 2 


XIIT. MINES and MINERALS. 


VY. LIST of F TY NEW NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED 
uy in J TOLY. RUGS and SEPTEMBER, 1804, 


XV. BANK ITEMS. 
XVI. NOTES on the MONEY K d SROs. MARKET 
of NEW YORK for oP rE MBER. sb a 


London: Trisner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster ROW 





Now ready, 


The Occident and American 
JEWISH ADVOCATE for OCTOBER, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 
I, PROCEEDINGS of the GENERAL aC iad of the 
UNIVERSAL ISRAELITISH ALLIANC 
TI. BIOGRAPHY of DAVID AARON DE SOLA 
Ill. THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of CHRISTIANITY. 
IV. oe) rae of an ESSAY on the HISTORY of the 


Vv. THE SECOND MORTARA CASE. 
VI. NEWS ITEMS. 
VII. MARRIED. 
VIII. OBITUARY. 
London: TRUBNER & Co., American bo Agency, 
, Paternoster Row ae rE 





ss 


Now A 


The Historical 


NOTES and QUERIES for SEPTEMBE 
CoNTENTS :— 

GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 
NOTES and QUERIES. 
SOCTETIES and their PROCEEDINGS. 
OBITUARY. 
NOTES on BOOKS. 
MISCELLANY, 


London: TROBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 


Magazine and 





Now ready, 


The National Quarterly Review 
for SEPTEMBER, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. CHEMISTRY: Its HISTORY, PROGRESS, and UTILITY. 
II. VICO’S PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY. 
Ill. ELIZABETH and HER COURTIERS. 
TV. DO the LOWER ANIMALS REASON? 
Vv. WILLIAM PITT and HIS TIMES. 
VI. SPINOZA and HIS PHILOSOPHY. 
VIL. COMMENCEMENTS OF COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 
&c. 


VIII. EMIGRATION as INFLUENCED by the 
IX. NOTICES and CRITICISMS. ; Ae. 


London : Taine Co., Am 


oan Taterary Agency, 
aternoster = 





Now ready, 


The American Journal of Edu- 
CATION for SEPTEMBER, 1864, 


CONTENTS :— 
I. THE STATE and EDUCATION. 
Il. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION in HESSE-DARMSTADT. 
Il. THE PROBLEM of EDUCATION. 
IV. THE JESUITS and THEIR SCHOOLS. 


Vy. ee, SO Ee TRAINING and puree saass of 
ERS in UPPER CANAD 


VI. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION in a oy 
VIL. PRIMARY NORMAL SCHOOL in HOLLAND. 
VIII, MILITARY SX OT ED ond SCHOOLS in RUSSIA. 
IX. AMERICAN TEACHERS and EDUCATORS. 


ES LIFARY PYSTEM and sCHOOLS in GREAT BRITAIN. 


Cc 
xi. put re be INSTITUTE of INSTRUCTION. 
XIIT. NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION in 1864, 
XV. EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 








London : TRdsyEE & Co., Amsertean 
Paternoster how. S'=™™7 Aeoner, 
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TRUBNER & Co., American Lite ’ 
London: bi r Row. rary Agency 


TRUBNER & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS 


IN PREPARATION. 





THE JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIO 
SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
New Series. Vol. I., Part I. 8vo.,8s. [In afew days. 


ORDNANCE and ARMOUR: embracin 
description of standard Euro and American 
nance, Rifling, and Projectiles, and their materials, 
fabrication, and test; also the results of praction, and @ 

account of experiments armour. 
Arex. HOoLLey With 480 Engravings, and 
Tables of Results, hy Fone olume, 8vo., 800 pp. 
[In a few days. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA during the G 

Rebellion, from November 6, 1860, to July 4, 1864; 
of the Legislation thereon, and the 

Judicial, and Politico-Military Facts: toge 

Account of the Rebel Administration. By Epw. 

McPuerson, of Gettysberg, Pe Clerk of the 

House of Representatives. Svo. [In a few days. 


MEMOIRS of LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 


WINFIELD SCOTT, LL.D., late Commenter ie Chief 
of the United States’ Forces, Written b With 
Two Portraits. Two Volumes, 8vo., clo 


THE WRONG of SLAVERY: the RIGHT 


ANCIPATION, E OF THE 
OFRTOAN RACE IN THE Pace Bp STATES. By 
RoBert DALE OwEN. 12mo., cloth 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIKTY’S 
PUBLICATIONS :— 


I. EARLY ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE PO 
in the West-Midland Dialect of the Fourteenth 
Edited from a s.. in 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glo Index. 
Ricuarp Morris, §8vo., iés. [This day. 


II. ARTHUR; a Short Sketch of halt of th and Histo 
Centui Copied and Edited From s of 
Bath's ye. By R eceeatid tes A., 

ay. 


THE ‘ STANDAR: DALPHABET ” PROL- 
LEM; or, the Preli Subject of a General Phonic 
System considered Gn thee Basis of some Important Facts 
in the Sechwana Lan of South Africa, and in 
reference to the views of Professors Lepsius, ee te 
and others. A Contribution ts Phonetic gue 
Rosert Morrat, jun., Fellow of the Royal rap ict 
Society. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. day. 


MODERN PHILOLOGY: its penaende 


Histo and Influence. By BeNsamin W. Dwicut. 
With hea. Tabular Views, and an Index. Two Volumes. 
Large 8vo., cloth, 24s. [This day. 


RASK’S GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO- 


SAXON LANGUAGE. By Bengamin Tuorpse. With 
Plate of Anglo-Saxon Characters. New cen * Ms 
TULYys 


CHAPTERS OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL 


HISTORY OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 1629— 
1863. With an Appendix relating to the Unpublished 
Chronicle *‘ Liber de Hyda.” By Epwarp Epwarps, 
Esq. 8vo., pp. 180, cloth, 6s. (Only 250 copies printed.) 


LIBRARIES AND THE FOUNDERS of 


LIBRARIES. By Epwarp Epwarps, Esq., Author of 
** Memoirs of Libraries,” &c. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


MAN AND HIS RELATIONS : Ilustrat- 


ing the Infiuence of the Mind on the Body; the Rela- 
tions of the Faculties to the Organs and to the El 
ments, Objects and Phenomena of the fixternal World. 
By 8S. B. Brarrrax, M.D. With jPortrait. 8vo., extra 
cloth, 14s. (Th is day. 


JEREMY BENTHAM’S THEORY OF 


LEGISLATION. From the French Version of Breure 
Dumont. In One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 


ANALYSIS OF BENTHAM’S THEOR 


OF LEGISLATION. By. G. W. H. Frercner, LL. 
of the Civil Service Commission. Crown 8vo. 
(In a few FI 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. By Franoczes PowER 
Cozsne. Post 8yo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
THEODORE PARKER. Contelnieg wh logical, 
olemical, and Critical Wri ( 4 
tga ay Xo llanies 
Cosse. In Twelve Volumes, 8vo. 
Pols. I. to Ix. now ready. 
THE CRITICAL WRITINGS OF 


THEODORE PARKER. Edited by RANCES Po 
Conse. Three Volumes. Crown 8y “fShore eS 
a Practical 


THE SILVER - BUBBA Ms. ae yd 
iy LS PRINTING; comprebending “al 


snows fei oie 


. Tower, M. 
ECHOES FROM MY YOUTH, AND 


cloth, 7s. 6d. 
R POEMS. ByJ.W-Jacxson. F 0., 
cota bd pie day 


BUDDHISM IN TIBET; LMlustrated 
Literary Documents and Obj ects of | Religious’ roe: 

With an Account of the Bud 

India. By Emit ScHLAGINTWEIT tT D 

pp. xxiv. and 404. With a folio ee of Twenty P 

and Twenty Tables of Native Print in the Text. Cloth, 

22. 2s. 
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—$—— 
NEW SHILLING MAGAZINE, 
To be published in demy octavo 
(No. 1. on THE FIRST or JANUARY, 1865). 


THE ENGLISHMAN: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


or 


LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Tr is believed that hat many Members of the Church of 
Moni 

equine. specially devoted to (ts eaane, (ogee 

fedgmont of its nd which both falziy see Tatty to 


With the new year therefore will be commenced the pub- 
lication of a new pA A Englishman, 
which will at represen the highest interests of the 


5 


power 

intended to confine the Articles in Te Dactihnce 

Py) ag an character, but rather to a 

Tegaaine of misoe interest, of which portion 

afk eee of rem wo to the or to 

papers on Charch Principles ; whilst the bulk of the Magazine 
be devoted either ~. 


addition to Theological Articles and Papers, The 
33, iaition to purely 


Rivrxetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Now ready, price 4s., No. VI., AUGUST, 1864, 


Anthropological. Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


ConTENTS :— 
ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN MAN AND 
ANIMALS 


HUMAN HYBRIDITY. 
THOUGHTS AND FACTS ON THE HISTORY OF 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE METHODICAL 
STUDY OF AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. By A. 
De BELLEecomBe. 

HUMAN ANATOMY. 

CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND. 

POLOGICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE piArs 

OF NEW YORK. By Geo. E. Rozenrrts, Esq., F.G.S8 

ORGANIC PHILOSOPHY. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS. 

THE FOSSIL man OF ABBEVILLE. 

MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 





THE JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SO- 

CIETY OF LONDON containing the following papers 
and discussions thereon:— ~— 

Mr. A. R. Wallace on the Origin of Human Races. 

Dr. Schlagintweit’s Notes on some Ethnographical Casts, &c. 

a panda f the Science of Mind and Lan- 

‘ on o 

—— The Science of Man. 

Mr. Guppy on the Capabilities of the Negro for Civilization. 

Rev. F. W. Farrar on the Universality of the Belief in a God 
and in a Future State. 


Rev. F. W. Farrar on Hybridity. 

Burton and Mr. Blake on Skulls from Anna- 
ee West African 

Dr. Tharnam on the two Principal Forms of Crania in the 

Mr. Bollaert on the Paleography of the New World. 

Mr. Bendyshe on the Precautions which ought to have been 
taken to ensure the Health of British Troops had any been 
sent to Copenhagen. 

Mr. Roberts and Mr. Bolton on the Kirkhead Cave near 
Alverstone. 


Mr. Blake and Mr. Roberts on Human Remains from Peter- 
borough. 


Mr. Bollaert on the alleged Introduction of Syphilis from the 
New World. 


London : Triisxer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Peter Parle 8 Annual for 1865 
ois the “Book fe Book tor stor Baye, “this year Je i tts 
pon cea are, instroative, and aunusing, 


Tacha « eet Ge. teaamener Doe, B.C. 








DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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THE ART-JOURNAL FOR NOVEMBER, 


PRICE 2s. 6p., 


Contains Three Line Engravings; viz. :— 


I. THE GLEANER, by J. C. Anwrracg, after the Picture by P. F. Poor, R.A. 
II, COLOGNE, FROM THE RIVER, by A. Wittmorg, after the Drawing by J. M. W. Tuner, B.A. 
Ill, THE GENIUS OF COMMERCE, by J. H. Baxer, after the Statue by G. Fowrama. 


The Literary Contributions in the Number include :— 


1. FRESCO PAINTING AS APPLIED TO THE DE- 
CORATION OF ARCHITECTURE. By J. Bea- 
vinetos ATKINSON. 


. = a OF THE LATE WILLIAM DYCE, 


. AN ARTIST AT THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF 
ASIA. By Tomas ALLOn. 


. OLD, RHENISH POTTERY. By F. W. Farnuou, 
THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
or " 


. THE WORKS OF GOLDSMITH. Illustrated. 

. ALMANAC OF THE MONTH. From Designs by 
Witt Harvey. 

. ART-WORK IN NOVEMBER. By the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A, 


ono of + ff 





9. BRUCCIANT’S GALLERIA DELLE BELLE ARTI. 

10. SECULAR CLERGY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
the Rev. E. L. Corrs, B.A. Illustrated. 

ll. DUTCH PICTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

12. THE ART EXHIBITIONS AT LIVERPOOL. 

13. 7am EARLY POTTERIES OF STAFFORDSHIRE: 

sotes 8 Notice of some of the Celtic, Romano-British, 

M val, and other Fictile Productions of the Pot- 
tery Districts. By Lirxx Jewirr, F.S8.A. 
Illustrated. 


14. ANEW PROCESS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 
15. WHAT HAVE OUR SCHOOLS OF ART DONE? 
16. HISTORY OF GARICATUES AND OF GROT UE 
IN ART Tuomas Wricnut, M.A., F.S.A. ith 
Illustrations 4. F. W. FalRrxour, F.S.A. 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 











LONDON: 


JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 








Blackwood’s Magazine for 
NOVEMBER, 1864. No. DLXXXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 


CosTENTs :— 


MY LATEST VACATION EXCURSION. 
TONY BUTLER.—Part XIV. 

ENOCH ARDEN. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD. 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL.—Part X.: 
pee F Turin to Rome vid Florence.—Servants.—Reform- 

— Some and Cons of Life Abroad.— The 
son Viceropaity. 


BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 
THE THREE-FOOT RULE. 
GENERAL McCLELLAN. 


Wiu.4s Biackwoop and Sors, Edinburgh and London. 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 


No. LXI. for NOVEMBER, 1864. 
Price One SHILLING. 


ConTENTS :— 


L. A SON OF THE SOIL. Part XI. 
Il. THE CAMBRIDGE “APOSTLES.” By. W. D. 
CHRISTIE. 
Ill. WILLIAM BLAKE. 
IV. THE LAST WISH. 


Vv. THE BROTHERS DAVENPORT. By Epwarp 
Dicey. 


VI. THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: a Story 
of Two Families. a Hewry yay Author of 


enshoe,”’ LUIL— 
Feeds the Boar at the Old Frank : » Shaver LIv— 
James xp! . 


Story: The Clayton Mé . 
V.—Emma’s S Visit. LVI.— 
Cheater Is Chapter The 
vii, FELLOWSHIP. By Witii1am Barnes. 


VIII. CLAUS SIDELIN : A DANISH APOTHECARY OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Ayprew 


ILTON. 
OR, WHAT THEY ee AT 


i 7“ 


Ix. ABOUT IRON 
SCHWALBACH. By Writ Pote, F 


Macuiiian & Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 





Now ready, price 1s. (No. LIX.), 


The Cornhill Magazine for 


NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by Greorce H. Tuomas 
and Geo. Du Maurier. 


ConTENTs :— 
ARMADALE. By Witxre Cotiims. (With an Illustration.) 
Cuapter I.—The Travellers. 
»  I1.—The Solid Side of the Scotch Character. 
» 111.—The Wreck of the Timber Ship. 
MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.—Grats. 
A TETE-A-TETE SOCIAL SCIENCE DISCUSSION. 
WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. (With 
an Illustration.) 


sees agen X.—A Crisis. 
X1I.—Making Friendship. 
THE SCOTTISH FARM LABOURER. 
AT REST. 
COLONEL GORDON’S EXPLOITS IN CHINA. 
THR! hy a SCHOOLS’ REPORT. (A Letter to the 
ITOR. 


London: Surrn, E.per, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 








The Quarterly Review, 


No. CCXXXII., is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTs -— 
I, THE FRENCH IN COCHIN CHINA AND CAM- 
BODIA. 


Il. WOREMEN’S BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 
Ill. VENETIAN STATE PAPERS. 
IV. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Vv. HEALTH OF THE ARMY IN INDIA. 
VI. PHOTOGRAPHY. 
VII. JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 
VIIL. SIR JAS. WILDE ON A DIGEST OF LAWS. 
IX. DR. NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle Street, 





On the Ist November, price 2s., will be published, 
No. V. of 


The Theological Review: 


A JOURNAL OF ReELIGIOUs THovcRT axD Lirz. 


ConNTENTs :— 


. THE ENGLISH FREETHINKERS. 
. THE GOSPEL OF 8ST. JOHN. 
. ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 
. ADDRESS ON THE STUDY OF HEBREW. 
. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
To be had through Bookseller. Advertisements, and 
Publications for | end should be sent to the Publishers. 


London : WuiTrizL_p, Greex, and Sos, 178, Strand, W.C.; 
WIituass and Norcarte, 14, Henrietta ‘Covent 
Garden, W.C.; and at 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh. Tptpele Desicxn. Manchester: Jonuxsox and 
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The Law Magazine and Law 


REVIEW for NOVEMBER, No. XXXV. of the 
Usrrep New Series, will be publi on Tuesday next, 
price 5s., and contains :— 


. LAW PROCEDURE. 

. CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS in PRIVATE LIBEL. 
. RESPONSIBILITY and MENTAL COMPETENCY. 
. WINDOW LIGHTS and SEWERS. 

LAW REFORM of LAST SESSION. 

THE LAW of MINES. 

CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS. 

. THE PROPOSED SCHEME of LAW REPORTING. 
. THE CRIMINAL LAW of ENGLAND. 


EXTRACT of LORD BROUGHAM’S LETTER to 
EARL RADNOR. 


POSTCRIPT. 
CORRUPTION at ELECTIONS. 
EVENTS of the QUARTER, &c., &c. 


London : Dormneees UT Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s © 
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Nearly ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1865. 
“* A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.” 


— Times, 
London: W. Stevens, 421, Strand. 











TWENTIETH YEAR 


OF PUBLICATION. 





Price 2d. each, or 12s. per hundred, 


THE COTTAGE ALMANAC K 


FOR THE aed OF OUR LORD 1865. 


With a Scripture Text for erty Sr & See 


May be altered to suit any locality, A Specimen 


py will be sent gratis to any 





LONDON : 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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